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r ‘November’ Revolution. r 


in France? 


By Henri Guizot 
New Leader correspondent in France 
NOTE: An editorial on the subject of this article appears on Page 12. 


PARIS. 
HE situation now prevailing in France might be 
ee pre-revolutionary. Unless Moscow issues 
counter-orders, a Communist attempt to over- 
throw the government may take place soon. The work- 
é ‘ers of the Paris suburbs take it for granted that the 
fall of the present regime and the advent of a govern- 
ment headed by Thorez will take place before Christ- 
Pmas. The Communists began to train their shock 
“troops for direct action against the defenders of the 
Republic in Toul, Verdain and Nancy, where trade 
anions were mobilized to seize ships with sugar. In 
Nancy the Prefect lost his head under the assault of 
~ Communist outfits, which were therefore in control of 
~ the city for a whole day. 

* , Encouraged by this success, the Communists de- 
eided to launch an even more spectacular attack in 
Paris. A convenient pretext presented itself when the 
former Senator Gauteré called a meeting, at which 
_ representatives of East European nations, brought to 
“heel by Stalin, were scheduled to speak. The Com- 
anists announced in their press and posters that 
vey would not tolerate this meeting. They mobilized 
Pseveral thousand workes to disperse it. Leaflets were 
distributed among the Paris police, calling upon them 
pto refrain from putting obstacles in the way of the 
Communist demonstrators. Yet despite the fact that 
there are Communist sympathizers among the Paris 
" police, the meeting was held. The Communists were 

» forced to retreat before the club-swinging police. 
: For this failure they received full satisfaction in 
Marseilles. For a whole day they were complete 
| masters of that city. They exulted in rowdyism, 
~ street fights and robbery, tore into shreds British and 
_ American flags, occunied the Palace of lustice, and 


~ -derai ve yvaue and nis wire 


_ heat up the newly elected mayor and his assistants. 
© What happened in Marseille was a full-fledged re- 
~ bellion. This despicable conduct of Communist leaders 


gives a foretaste of things to come wherever they | 


_. continue to train their adherents for an assault against 
the Government. 

To help the city police maintain law and order, 
there exists in France a so-called garde mobile. It 
was supplemented after the liberation of France in 
1944 by the so-called “republican security battalions.” 

Communists have infiltrated into, these battaillons, 
and have won over many officers and men. In Mar- 

_ seilles, two security battalions (the 15|st and 154th) 
not only refused to take part in quelling the Com- 
munist riots, but openly sided with the rebels. More- 
over, some of the soldiers handed over their arms to 
the Communists. The compagnies earned the grati- 
tude of the Communist deputy Cristofol, head of 
the revolt, former mayor of Marseilles who after the 
election was compelled to surrender his post to the 
de Gaullist, Carlini. By a Government decree, the 


two Marseilles battalions which overtly took the side 
of the rebels were immediately disbanded, but the 
tremendous danger of the present situation consists 
in the fact that the other battalions, too, cannot be 
relied upon to defend the legal Government. 


Iy 1917, the Kerensky Government fell because it 
had no armed force it could rely upon. It would be 
criminal to overlook this historic lesson, especially 
since the Communists themselves maintain that the 
present situation in France is identical with that in 
Russia in August and September of 1917. In the 
recent months, when Communist-inspired strikes have 
followed one another on the road toward a general 
strike, the Government has often taken recourse to 
the army. Army units have to unload ships, clean 
the streets, work in mills, run buses, etc. These assign- 
ments, alien to its normal functions, irritate the army, 
cause protest and disintegration. The Communists 
are going to take full advantage of the army’s dis- 
satisfaction. 

The strikes are gnawing at the vitals of French 
economy, and are reducing American aid to insig- 
nificance. They are greatly stimulated by the new 
rule that workers are entitled to their .wages for the 
strike period. Thus strikes turn into paid rests. By 
supporting a Communist-decreed strike, the workers 
risk nothing. These strikes cannot be stopped unless 
the Government orders that the time lost in strikes 
is not to be paid for. 

A stable coalition with popular support can only 
be created on the basis of an agreement with some of 
the de Gaullisis. Such an agreement is possible be- 
cause, despite de Gaulle’s intransigeant declarations, 
in the left-wing of his movement there exists a strong 
desire of cooperation with the Socialists. The proof 
is that in the municipal elections the de Gaullists 
supported the Socialist candidates against the Com- 
munists wherever the issue depended on their vote. 
Without their support the Socialists would not have 
won 14 new mayoralties in the Paris suburbs, i.e., 
in the Communist stronghold and at their expense. 
In the Paris Municipal Council, where the de Gaullists 
have a clear majority, they could simply ignore the 
Socialists. Yet, having elected Pierre de Gaulle, the 
general’s brother, as President of the Council, they 
elected the Socialist Gevaudau as Vice-President and 
two more Socialists as members of the municipal 
board. These nominations were obviously meant as 
friendly gestures to the Socialists. But the Socialist 
Federation of Paris ordered the three Socialists to 
reject their new posts as something shameful, and 
strictly prohibited any contact with the de Gaullists. 
Why? Because, according to the official Socialist 
doctrine, the enemy No. 1 of the freedom of the 
Republic is de Gaulle! In view of the determined 
Communist campaign to turn France into a totali- 
tarian satellite of Moscow, reasonable people cannot 
help being puzzled by the Socialist theory that de 
Gaulle and not Thorez is the supreme enemy. 


* “ + 


WHY FRENCHMEN TURN TO 
THOREZ OR DE GAULLE 


WAS present at the meeting at which Thorez de- 
clared that the USSR was willing to ship 1,500,000 
tons of wheat to France. Said he: 

“The French people are hungry. Three years 
after liberation, they receive 200 grams of bad 
bread a day. America knows that we are short 
of bread, and, taking advantage of the fact that 
we lack dollars, tries to noose us. The great 
Soviet Union is going to give us bread without 
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asking for dollars. Thus in the time of distress 

we recognize our true friends.” 

This statement was met with frantic cheers. A 
woman at my side said gleefully: “How generous! 
Without dollars!” This woman, like many others, 
thought that “without dollars” meant without pay- 
ment. This is why the promise “without dollars” 
always hypnotizes the audience. In 1946, the USSR 
sold 480,000 tons of grain to France, and demanded 
payment in dollars, This time the Kremlin does not 
want dollars, but wants an equivalent in goods 
apprasied in dollars, which are thus by no means 
eliminated from the transaction. Furthermore, the 
USSR has never given anything to France free of 
charge, while America has sent without compensation 
500,000 tone of foodstuffs, 500,000 tons of industrial 
raw material, 250,000 tons of steel, 100,000 tons of 
cotton and 700 locomotives. But getting up and telling 
these, facts to the audience was out of the question. 

At Communist gatherings, one has to hold one’s 
tongue. Censorship is stern, and retribution swift. 
The unwary can easily find himself in a hospital with 
broken ribs. At the appearance on the platform of 
“the leader,” everybody has to rise. Communist 
chieftains have schooled their audience in this prac- 
tice, and shock troops see to it that no one defaults. 

But much worse is the general atmosphere pre- 
vailing at these meetings, and the frantic hatred with 
which the leaders rave against the Socialists, especially 
the former Minister of the Interior, Depreux, whose 
appearance invariably evokes loud boos from the 
Communists. Articles on the Socialists in L‘Humanite 
are vile, but at meetings this hatred is a living thing 
expressed on the listeners’ contorted faces. This 
hatred, fanned day after day by clever propaganda, 
cannot long remain confined to the minds of the 
Communists. Sooner or later it will break out in 
action. 

Another characteristic feature of these meetings is 
the dissemination of hatred toward America. The 
Communist masses believe the most vicious lies about 
the USA. In a sailors’ school in the Lande Depart- 
ment, several men were poisoned by canned food. 
L’Humanite raised a hue-and-cry about the much- 

(Continued on Page Twelve) 
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at the World 


By DAVID J. DALLIN 











Molotov Gives a Hint 


HUS far Vyacheslav Molotov has 
| dominated the London Conference 
of Foreign Ministers. He has 
grasped the initiative and holds on to 
it; he strikes the keynote, develops 
ideas. The ideas may be old, the slogans 
fictitious, and his accusations against the 
three other powers often ridiculous— 
and yet none of his three colleagues has 
been able to present a rounded concept 
of policy, a clear- 
cut program that 
attract the 
attention of the 
conference, capture 
the imagination of 
public opinion and 
seize the intiative 
from the Soviet 
delegate. For a 
moment or two, 
Messrs. Bevin and 
Bidault were able 
to interject a few 
interesting phrases and sharp protests— 
but that was all. Secretary Marshall. 
has remained in the background. The 
statements of all three have been wiak 
and colorless. 


would 





 Dallin 


Yet, in the course of the London Con- 
ference, Molotov has revealed two weak 
points in the Soviet armor; they deserve 
eareful attention. Before the conference 
began, it was rumored that Molotov 
would propose for Germany what he had 
proposed for Korea: the immediate 
withdrawal of foreign troops and an 
early restitution of German sovereignty. 


At the conference table, however, Mo- 
lotov stated: “The Soviet Government 
does not believe that Germany could ve 
freed from four-power allied control for 
a long period to come.” This marks a 
return of Soviet policy to the tactics of 
1944-45, when Moscow was insisting that 
“at least ten years of occupation” of 
Germany would be necessary. Molotov’s 
statement is, no doubt, the upshot of 
conferences held in the Kremlin before 
his departure for London, conferences 
which laid down Soviet policy for Ger- 
many for the near future. 

More than any other power, Moscow 
is aware of the difficulties of the occu- 
pation of Germany. In its policy of 
“friendship for the German people,” it 
would be glad to withdraw its armed 
forces from its But despite its 
predilection in favor of playing, such a 
trump card, Moscow cannot follow this 
course for the simple reason that Ger- 
man Communism is unreliable and, be- 
sides, has been compromised by its own 
policy since the end of the war. The 
“Socialist Unity Party,” impressive in 
numbers, would fall apait the day the 
pressure from the Soviet forces ceases, 
In the Soviet zone of Germany, Russian 
prestige is lower than in the West. A 
“Western orientation” is prevalent in 
all parts of Germany; antagonism to the 
East is universal. This is why the Soviet 
army cannot be withdrawn if Eastern 
Germany is to remain in Soviet hands. 

When Moscow withdrew from Yugo- 
slavia and Manchuria, the local Com- 


zone. 


munist Party was strong enough to sup- 
press other political organizations and 
rule in accordance with Soviet desires. 
In Northern Iran, however, the Soviet 
withdrawal led to a fiasco of t*e native 
fifth column. The Stalin-Moloivv ‘Gov- 
ernment dares not risk a repetition of 
the Iranian experiment in the heart of 
Europe. 

Nor is Moscow satisfied with the eco- 
nomic situation in Eastern Germany. A 
few weeks ago—Joseph Alsop reports in 
the New York Herald Tribune—Mar- 
shal Sokolovsky, Soviet boss of Germany, 
called in his German industrial experts 
and engineers and castigated them for 
the lagging pace of industrial produc- 
tion. “The honor of the Soviet zone de- 
mands that its industry should not fail 
behind the zones of the West,” he de- 
clared. Sokolovsky warned his German 
listeners that they may wind up in 
German uranium mines if the output 
does not increase; he spoke of vide- 
spread sabotage in Eastern German 
industry and stated that “inspecting 
teams” would be established to spy and 
report to the Soviet authorities. Finally 
the engineers and technicians will have 
to undergo “political education” to be- 
come acquainted with Soviet aims and 
methods in the German economy. 

What Sokolovsky intends to do in 
Germany is to introduce the methods 
used in Russia to augment production: 
threats, spying, political indoctrination, 
and intimidation. These methods were 
not particularly effective in Russia; in 
Germany the general antagonism against 
the colonizers will reduce their efficacy 
still further. 


* * * 


Tue second weak point, revealed by 
Molotov is his anxiety about the possible 
establishment of a German government 
for the Western zones. When he asked 
his three colleagues whether they in- 
tended to set up such a government, it 
was ‘neither rhetoric nor propaganda, 
Molotov was really alarmed ai the pros- 
pect of a stabilized Western zone, with 


normal. working conditions, law and 





- 


order, and, consequently, economic t 
covery. 


Moscow has no way of granting ma : 
aid to revive the economy of 


teria] 
Eastern Germany; on the contrary, it 
continues to pump considerable quanti- 
ties of goods out of Germany and ‘~‘o 
Russia. The Marshall Plan, on the other 
hand, is expected to pipe American 
means of production into Germany's 
Western zones—on the condition that the 
political prerequisites of such an action 
be fulfilled. In this rivalry Moscow will 
be the loser and Washington the win- 
ner, and there is no force strong enough 
to prevent this uneven development of 
the two Germanys. 

Today, German industry in all zones 
operates at the level of 30 to 40 percent 
of its prewar capacity. In the Eastern 
zone, with Sokolovsky’s bureaucratic and 
police methods in operation, the increase 
above this level will be modest at best, 
In the Western zones, with American 
funds pouring in, production can be 
raised to 80-90 percent. The political 
impact of such a development on the 
German population in all the zones 
cannot but be immense. The so-called 
Western orientation, prevalent even to- 
day, will then become the only possible 
mentality. 

This is why Molotov inquires whether 
the Western powers really intend ‘o 
organize Western Germany as a separate 
entity with its own government, laws 
and internal policy—in short, as a 
framework within which an economic 
rehabilitation will become possible. He 
refuses to throw his part of Germany 
into the common kettle. Under all cir- 
cumstances, he wants to keep that much 
to himself. But he much prefers to see 
unsettled conditions perpetuated in the 
West—along the lines of the first two 
postwar years which made impossible 
the rehabilitation of Western and Cen< 
tral Europe. 

This nervousness ani anxiety of 
Molotov’s should really provide a hint 
to tHe other nations as to what ought 
to be done to break the deadlock in 
Europe. 





Jhe Home Front, 





By WILLIAM E. BOHN 





Chicago Loop to Times Square 


HEN I was a boy out in Ohio, 
W vciicase was a good deal nearer 

than New York. That is where 
my older brothers went into business. 
It was taken for granted that when the 
time came I, too, would gravitate in 
that direction. So, along about the time 
of the World’s Columbian Exposition, I 
was taken up there 
every now and 
then, and all the 
glories that were 
to be mine were 
spread out before 
me. 

I would be Jed 
about the Loop. 
Breathlessly my 
guides would tip- 
toe from picture to 
picture in the Art 
Museum. Or we 
would explore the new Gothic glories of 
John D. Rockefeller and William Rainey 
Harper out at the University of Chicago. 
But all of these exhibits served merely 
as points of departure, as texts for 
eloquent forecasts of the future of the 
queen of western cities. My brothers 
and their friends were convinced that 
in no time at all Chicago would be the 
center of this country’s manufactures, 
trade, wealth and culture. 

New York, they hastily admitted, was 
temporarily in the lead by a couple of 
millions. But what did that amount to? 
Father Knickerbocker had inherited an 
advantage from 





colonial days an ad- 


vantage which was rapidly disappearing 
as the wide continent developed its 
wealth and found its natural center. 
There was, moreover, something for- 
eign, exotic, practically un-American 
about New York. Chicago, on the con- 
trary, was said to be at the heart of 
things native and indigenous. And I, 
if I had my wits about me, would see 
to it that I settled there and claimed 
my share of its great future. 

I had no answer to all of these fore- 
casts. The great rush of energy which 
one could observe all about seemed to 
substantiate the apocolyptic visions of 
the prophets. And from that day to this 
there has been something attractive to 
me about the great town at the foot of 
Lake Michigan. Things did not work 
out as the members of my family pre- 
figured them. For many years I have 
lived in New York rather than in Chi- 
cago. But the attractions of that inland 
metropolis still exercise a powerful pull. 
Every bit of news from out there has 
special meaning for me. 

at * * 
Typists and Photoengravers 
To the Rescue 


For the past week I have been paying 
special attention to the Chicago papers 
because of the strike of printers out 
thege .I wanted to see how publishers 
could get on without typesetters. They 
manage better than you might suppose. 
But they do it through a substitution 
of workers which must make Eugene V. 


Debs uneasy in his grave. The type- 
writer girls and the photoengravers are 
between them turning out imitations of 
the six daily papers which pass very 
well for the real thing. Whether the 
typists are organized I do not know. It 
is safe to suppose that the photoengrav- 
ers are. 

A few genuine printers must be at 
work, for all of the papers carry some 
heads in the regular big type. But most 
of the pages give an effect of monotony. 
All of the copy has to be typed—with, 
naturally, no more variety than’is at- 
tainable on a standard typewrtter. Then 
the pages are made up and photo- 
graphed. The process is laborious. Many 
stories have been omitted. Those which 
are published are cut to the bone. And 
the advertising, in this pre-Christmas 
season, must make the publishers wish 
they had thought of some other ap- 
proach to labor relations. 

* * » 


City Boy and Country Boy 


UT since this is the week of the 
International Live Stock Exposition, 
these papers had a good deal more to 
offer to me than peculiarities of type 
and make-up. The Chicago Tribune of 
November 29 announces modestly that 
bedded down in the gleaming straw of 
the Live Stock Amphitheater “are more 
than. 12,500 blue-blooded horses, cattle, 
sheep and swine, the cream of North 
America’s live stock. 32 states and 
Canada have sent the finest their land 
produces.” Prizes to the amount of 
$100,000 were to be competed for. More 
than 1,000 steers had been entered by 
the boys and girls of the 4-H Clubs. All 
in all, it is a show to inspire the imag- 
ination. 

And the treatment which it 
in Chicago papers shows how intimate 
is the tie between the great central 
metropolis and the widely scattered 
farm homes. The Tribune sets the key 


receives 


by publishing a drawing done in colors 
presenting two rather simple-looking 
city businessmen admiring a bulging 
steer while their thoughtts roam nos- 
talgically to the days when they rose 
early, lit the old lantern and trudged 
out to the barn to look after the cattle. 
Se close is the city of Chicago to the 
soil from which come meat,and wheat 
and corn. It would be profitable to 
compare the history of New York with 
that of Chicago in order to discover 
why they are so far apart in this respect. ° 


When you take a look at the Tribune 
editorials, you get the notion that Chi- 
cago suffers from the limitations of its 
advantages. The men who do the writ- 
ing for Colonel McCormick assume a 
pose of rustic simplicity and regional 
bias which surpasses anything which I 
ever encountered among the men who 
plew and plant and reap. Most any 
farmer could see farther than the man 
who pecked out this editorial on his 
typewriter: “While ... Chicagoans will 
get a better understanding of the Amer- 
ican meat industry in the next week, 
the people who need such instruction 
most won’t be present, at least in any 
numbers. They are the bureaucrats of 
Washington, who think that the live- 
stock business is simple. ... It’s too bad 
that Mr. Truman didn’t send a couple 
of carloads of them out to the Inter- 
national Amphitheater as_ exhibits. 
They wouldn’t cut much of a figure be- 
side the prize steers, but they would 
give the 4-H kids a laugh.” Not a word 
about securing or improving the position 
of the farmer. Nothing but old-fash- 


jioned, low-down sloganeering in favor 
ef political positions which any mod- 
erately intelligent farmer would dis- 


own. This is a sort of travesty on rural 
thinking. In trying to catch and hold 
the attention of the farmer, the Chicago 
publisher has succeeded merely in libel- 
ing him. 
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‘ashington and the Nation | 


Arms From America 


for the Jewish State? 


ASHINGTON, D. C. — After- 
W math of passage of the Palestine 

partition plan has been to make 
Palestine a “hot” topic in Washington. 
The No. 1 subject is armaments for 
Palestine Jews for defense against the 
Jehad (Holy War) ordered by the Arabs. 
Washington is being scoured for author- 
jzation to acquire US Army surplus ar- 
maments in various world depots, to be 
made available to Haganah, the Jewish 
militia. 

Most responsible Zionist representa- 
tives were going about their task of 
seeking authorization for arms purchase 
with tight-lipped avoidance of publicity. 
The only outspoken public declaration 
made in Washington this week was by 
Peter H. Bergson, chairman of the He- 
brew Committee of National Liberation. 

Bergson called a press conference on 
Tuesday to announce that his committee 
was appealing to the US Government to 
supply Jewish repatriation authorities 
with 20 surplus vessels and to grant 
them surplus military equipment. 
“Calling February 1 the “D day for 
Palestine,” Bergson declared his com- 
mitee hoped to have a half dozen ships 
anchored off Tel Aviv carrying refugees 
and arms. 

Bergson told the press his committee 
wanted a “Hebrew Republic of Palestine 
as a modern democratic nation, free of 
religious domination.” He explained that 
under this plan an Arab or a Christian 
tould become a citizen of the Hebrew 
republic and even conceivably be elected 
prime minister or president. The Jewish 
faith, under this plan, would have no 
more privileges politically than the 
Christian faith in the United States. 

Spokesmen for Haganah, who pre- 
ferred anonymity before the partition of 
Palestine, were continuing to shun pub- 
licity. 

“ * * 


Tue No. 2 subject on Palestine cen- 
tered around the first international 
accord between the United States and 
the Soviet Union of recent note. 

Pro-Soviet apologists in the Nation’s 
Capital leaped to the point as a propa- 
ganda platform. Their apparent hope 
was to diminish public disapproval of the 
Soviet Union. They were busily offering 
the Palestine accord as an example of 
the possibility that more such accords 
Were due in the future. They had few 
“takers” of this line, except the dwin- 
dling few who have always taken the 
Wish as father to the thought. 

A point which had greater intellectual 
interest than validity was contributed to 
this discussion by Walter Lippmann, who 
saw in the accord on Palestine between 
the Soviet Union and the Western 
Powers a mutual “agreement to with- 
draw from the interior of a country.” 

As another diplomatic commentator 
pointed out, Lippmann’s point would have 
had greater validity if he could have 
Shown that the withdrawal of the 
Western powers from political adminis- 
tration of Palestine was being matched 
by any actual withdrawal of the Soviet 
Union. 

As it stands, he added, so far the So- 
Viet Union has simply agreed that 
Britain and the United States should 
Withdraw from Palestine .. an agree- 
ment which merely agrees that the other 
fellow should do something. The Soviet 
Union in actuality is giving up nothing 
in tltis accord, except to clear out of the 
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way contenders who in the future might 
offer serious resistance. 


ae * + 


Tas week was notable on the domes- 
tic front for the action taken by the 
organized labor movement of the nation 
to move into the political arena. 

The American Federation of Labor 
met here this week to formally set up 
the AFL Labor’s Educational and Poli- 
tical League as authorized by the recent 
AFL convention. 

The independent International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists announced the or- 
ganization of the Machinists’ Non-Par- 
tisan Political League. 

And the top officers of the CIO were 
meeting to decide policy toward Presi- 
dent Truman’s anti-inflation program. 

President Harvey Brown of the Ma- 
chinists Union said their League will be 
supported by voluntary contributions. 
He said it was hoped that $1,000,000 will 
be raised for use in the 1948 campaign. 
He said that “We will concentrate on 


replacing the pro-employer Taft-Hartley 


Congress with one composed of those 
who will consider the interests of all 
groups in our country rather than the 
narrow interests of a single group.” 
Brown explained that membership in 
the League will not be limited to the 
624,000 members of the machinists union 
and their families. He said the efforts 
of the organization in 1948 will be di- 
rected toward the communities where 
League members live rather than toward 
Washington. President Brown was named 
chairman of the League. Other officers 
are Eric Peterson, vice-chairman, and 
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CiO TEXTILE UNION 
WINS NEW WAGE HIKE 

® The first major wage increase in 
American industry since mid-summer 
has just been negotiated by the Textile 
Workers Union of America (CIO). The 
union has won a 9 percent wage increase, 
amounting to $19,000,000 a year, for 
125,000 southern textile workers. The 
present raises are the fourth for this 
group of workers since V-J Day. 

The increase brings the minimum wage 
in southern mills to 87 cents an hour, 
one cent less than the northern standard. 
The straight-time hourly average is up 
from 97 cents to $1.06; over-all earnings 
are now about $1.11. The wage gains 
were won without strikes. Said the 
union: “When the 9 percent pattern is 
fully adopted, probably some time this 
month, $110,000,000 a year will be added 
to payrolls in the section of the country 
which has resisted union organization 
most bitterly—the South.” TWUA, one 
of the largest CIO affiliates, has 450,000 
members. Its jursidiction includes woolen 
and worsted, synthetic yarn and carpet 
mills as well as cotton. 





CANADIAN LABOR 
AND THE WFTU 

Hamilton, Ont. (LPA)—A _ constitu- 
tional amendment barring as convention 
delegates persons advocating overthrow 
of the Canadian Government by force 
was adopted here by more than 700 
delegates to the 62nd convention of the 
Trades & Labor Congress of Canada. 


The TLC, Canada’s equivalent of the 


A. J. Hayes, secretary-treasurer. 

Still another independent union, the 
Communications Workers of America, 
meeting this week in Washington to 
develop a legislative and political pro- 
gram, pledged itself to work for the 
defeat of Senators and Representatives 
who opposed aid to Europe and domestic 
inflation controls. A resolution adopted 
by the Legislative Committee of theCWA 
said that “playing politics with the Na- 
tion’s economy and with aid to starving 
Europeans is flagrant irresponsibility.” 

* 7” 


For those who remember the difficul- 
ties” encountered by the Government in 
the early period of the war to persuade 
the vital automotive industry to convert 
to war production, there was added 
significance this week in a largely un- 
noticed talk delivered by Brig. Gen. 
Edward C. B. Danforth of the Office of 
the Secretary of the Army at a dinnet 
at the Mayflower Hotel for the Washing- 
ton Automotive Trade A’ssociation. 

Gen. Danforth spoke of a specific six- 
point program to provide measures to 
meet the facts, probabilities and enemy 
capabilities involved in the event of re- 
currence of a global war: (1) a strong, 
healthy, educated population; (2) co- 
ordinated intelligence service; (3) scien- 
tific research and development; (4) in- 
dustrial mobilization; (5) universal 
training, and (6) balanced armed forces 
to provide a mobile striking force rely- 
ing heavily on air power. 

“This national security, program,” said 
Gen. Danforth, “is the most compre- 
hensive blueprint of security this country 


AFL, also approved action of the Con- 
gress executive committee in refusing 
affiliation with the World Federation of 
Trade Unions. Former TLC Secretary- 
treasurer Pat Sullivan was condemned 
for his “anti-labor activities” which fol- 
lowed his resignation as president of the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union. Sullivan ad- 
mitted that he had been a Communist 
Party member, contended that the 
Union was Communist-controlled and 





Chairman Marriner Eccles of the Federal 
Reserve Board faced a battery of pho- 
tographers as well as Congressmen’s 
questions when he appeared to urge 
fiscal policies to end inflation. “Business 
profits after taxes are more than double 
what they were in any prewar year,” 
he told the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, “and therefore busi- 
ness should hold prices down or should 
reduce them, in accordance with what 
would be reasonable earnings.” 





has ever seen develop. It presents in 
the simplest terms those things which 
we must do to bind together this country’s 
powers into a uniform force to prevent 
World War ill.” 

In addition, he said, it would give the 
United Nations an opportunity to grow 
and develop its peace machinery and 
assure the defeat, if peaceful means 
should fail, of any aggressor.” 

It was of interest to Washington ob- 
servers that the military are not leaving 
possible eventualities to chance, as they 
did before outbreak of World War II. 
This time the high command is ap- 
parently going to great pains to keep 
industry informed of developments in 
the biueprint stage. Before the last war, 
one of the great secrets was the famous 
“M-Day Plan,” a plan for the industrial 
mobilization of the nation. The only 
trouble with it was that only the gen- 
erals understood it. 





that he could no longer continue be- 
cause of that reason, 

The convention demanded a national 
minimum wage of 65¢ an hour, mini- 
mum 40-hour work week and two weeks 
vacation with pay. It denounced “racial 
intolerance” in Canadian hospitals barr- 
ing the training of Negro girls as 
nurses. President Percy Benough, TLC 
head since 1943, was reelected. J. M. 
Buckley was named secretary treasurer. 
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This comprehensive document in attractive monograph format 
analyzes in detail the relationship of Mrs. Dean with the Foreign 
Policy Association. This important information-disseminating 
organization has played an important role in increasing public 
awareness of current issues and problems. But Mrs. Dean has 
played a peculiar role in this connection. Mr. Epstein by citing 
chapter and verse exhaustively demonstrates that her opinions 
are unrepresentative of the views of the members of the Asso- 
ciation. He exposes her distortions and errors and her propensity 
to apologize for Soviet aggression. 
education, the FPA specifically, or any other such group, will 
find much of extreme interest in this carefully documented study. 
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NYC Welfare Scandal: 
Skeletons in the Basement Closet 


By Angus Allenby Hammond 





| 
| pen-name of a staff member of 
| the New Yerk City Department of 
| Welfare who, for obvious reasons, 
| cannot use his actual name. He cen- 
tributed an earlier article on this 
subject to The New Leader in the 
| 








| issue of November 8 of this year. 





issue) jt was shown that vast wel- 

fare funds of the City of New York 
are at the disposal of at least 200 high- 
ly-placed Stalinists—approximately §$1,- 
000,000 for each Communist leader— 
and how the Herlands Report, which 
would have thrown light on this situa- 
tion, was at first suppressed and this 
year was supposedly stolen from the 
basement closet in City Hall in which 
Anti-Communists are 


if my previous article (November & 


it was stored. 
skeptical that City Hall will try, while 
the alliance with the American Labor 
Party still persists, to find other avail- 
able copies of the report or that the 
State committee currently investigating 
the Welfare Department will concern 


itself with the membership and plans 
of the powerful Stalinist clique. The 
local office of the FBI, in a peculiarly- 


phrased statement, has denied that it is 
making an investigation of the Depart- 
ment. “Any investigation affecting indi- 
viduals within the Department,” it was 
said, “will deal not with departmental 
matters but with subversive activities.” 
Circles close to the federal grand jury 
for the Southern District of New York 
hint that a startling presentment upon 
which this jury is deliberating may in- 
volve individuals in the upper levels of 
the Department. 

The civilized world was shocked when 
in 1940 a GPU agent managed to in- 
sinuate himself into the closely-guarded 
home of Leon Trotsky in Mexico and 
drove a pickaxe jnto the skull of the 
veteran anti-Stalinist. On vacation, and 
visiting. in the Trotsky home at the 
time, was Sylvia A., a Social Investi- 
gator of the Department of Welfare. 
ler regular assignment was in District 
Office 11. The heart-broken Miss A. was 
obvicusly guiltless of any criminal or 
immoral action, but she was immediate- 
ly dismissed from the position. An anti- 
Communist group within the State, 
County & Municipal Workers of Amer- 
ica—now merged into the United Public 
Workers (CIO)—known as the rank- 
and-file movement. was then waging a 
bitter struggle against the Communist 
union leadership under the slogan of 
“Trade Unionism, Not Political Union- 
ism.” The chief of these insurgent 
unionists, Matthew Marmor, asked sev- 
eral associates to obtain the background 
of the Trotsky murder from Miss A, Al- 
though far to the left of these jnquirers, 
Miss A. confided to them a hair-raising 
tale of how two highly-placed Welfare 
officials had apparently been won ove 
to her political views and had remained 
her friends and protectors over a long 
Stalinist GPU 
agent, Jacques Mornard, alias Jacson, 
alias van der Dreschd, had been intro- 
duced to Miss A. as an anti-Stalinist. She 
reproached herself bitterly that she had 
indirectly vouched for this killer. He 


period of time. The 


“friends” within the Department showed 
their true colors by endorsing the action 
0° dismissal. 


From its inception within the ranks 
of the Emergency Home Relief Bureau, 
the core of hard-bitten Stalinists en- 
joyed an initial advantage by using 


what anti-Communists thought was 


4 


amazing audacity in claiming credit for 


‘educational attainments and social work 


experience they did not possess. The 
day of exposure through investigation 
by the Civil Service Commission, then 
headed by Paul Kern, was awaited with 
relish. But the Commission uncovered 
few cases of fraud. These were treated 
with leniency; in one instance, the date 
of certification was set ahead six months. 
Even under civil service, as the Home 
Relief Division, the atmosphere was one 
of “permanent prebation” for employ- 
ees who held aloof from the rapidly de- 
veloping Communist cadres. Through 
rewards for loyal followers and poor 
ratings and assignments for enemies, 
the Communist leadership of Local 1 
began to forge ahead and eventually to 
rival and to surpass the influence of the 
powerful “old-line’” elements appointed 
in the heyday of Tammany Hal!. Mod- 
erate elements who fell between these 
iwo extremes resigned in droves. 


* ” “ 


Ly 1941 the late Mayor La Guardia 
abruptly suspended Ewart Guinier, the 
examiner of the Civil Service Com- 
mission specially assigned to the De- 
partment of Welfare, and ordered him 
to face a hearing on charges of conduct 
unbecoming a person in his responsible 
position. The charges grew out of his 
association with a Social Investigator, 
Mrs. R. In the course of investigating 
Guinier’s activities it was learned that 
Mrs. R. had fraudulently submitted her 
sister’s college degree as her own in her 
application for her position and when 
this was disclosed Mrs. R. resigned. 
Guinier charged that the Mayor sought 
to cater to racial prejudice, since Mrs. 
R. was white and he was a Negro, and 
to limit him in his freedom of associa- 
tion. However, the findings of the Com- 
mission did not deal with racial or 
sexual matters but with the “willfully 
false and misleading testimony” offéred 
by Guinier. His dismissal was sus- 
tained; Guinier protested and later un- 
suecessfully sought a re-hearing. How- 
ever, he did not attempt to review the 
matter in the courts as had Miss Doris 
Stahl, the anti-Communist 
purged from the Department of Welfare 
for “emotional instability.” 


respected 


Mr. Guinier was subsequently de- 
neunced on the fioor of Congress by 
Representative Dondero (Rep., Michi- 
gan) as a leader in the Oahu Service- 
men’s Lounge which, it was charged, 
stimulated unrest among servicemen by 
circulating 1eports of deliberate delay 
in demobilization after V-J Day. In Mr. 
Dondero’s opinion, the servicemen par- 
ticipants in mass demonstrations were 
unwitting dupes of a pro-Soviet move 
to dismantle the American armed forces 
as quickly as possible. Guinier has an- 
nounced that he will bring suit against 
the Scripps-Howard newspapers for 
making certain allegations concerning 
his political affiliations. The libel suit. 
which was announced several months 
ago, has not yet been placed upon the 
calendar for trial. 

Guinier became associated with the 
“Career Service School” of the United 
Public Workers (formerly SCMWA) as 
an expert on civil matters. A _ fellow- 
instructor was the Case Supervisor of 
Welfare Center’ 11. He also became 
secretary-treasurer of the New York 
district of the UPW and eventually 
elevated to the presidency of this im- 
portant district. As such he gave in- 
valuable counsel to the national presi- 
dent of* the UPW 
“party-liner,” in drives to extend the 


Abram Flaxer. a 
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benefits of organization to government 
workers. Among current beneficiaries 
of such drives are the oppressed native 
“silver” workers jn'the Panama Canal 
Zone and the shipyard laborers in 
Hawaii. 

On November 22 the Greater New 
York CIO Council, which claims to 
speak for 600,000 CIO unionists, an- 
nounced that he was one of the three 
candidates who had been nominated by 
petition for election to the presidency 
of the Council. The incumbent, Joseph 
Curran, had announced that he would 
not seek~ re-election shortly after his 
victorious tussle with Communist forces 
in the Natinol Maritime Union. The 
other candidates, who will be voted on 
in December, are: “fellow-traveling” 
Michael Quill, City Councilman and 
president of the Transport Workers’ 
Union, and Irving Potash, of the Fur- 
riers’ Union. Mr. Potash is a member 
of the Central Executive Committee of 
the Communist Party. 


” * * 


[xreLtecrua. ability of high offi- 
cers of the Department of Welfare does 
not seem to guarantee immunnity from 
involvement in “innocents’ clubs” set up 
to promote Communist objectives. Mrs. 
Pearl Ortenburg, to take but one ex- 
ample, was a prominent member of the 
Congress of American Women. Among 
the persons with whom she collaborated 
was Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, a member 
of the Central Executive Committee of 
the Communist Party. At a symposium 
on the welfare of mothers and children 
Mrs. Ortenburg deplored the possibility 
that UNRRA aid might not be con- 
tinued for Yugoslavia and Bulgaria be- 
cause of what in her opinion were “tides 
of democracy” arising in those coun- 
tries. Mrs. Ortenburg is the dean of 
the few Field Administrators in the 
Depaytment and in this extremely im- 
portant position exercised supervisory 
control over several welfare offices. 

One of these offices was the Civilian 
War Assistance Unit, set up at the re- 
quest of the Federal Government and 
eperating with 100 percent federal re- 
Statistical flow 
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disclose the accomplishment of a 
herculean task of receiving and aiding 
“Repatriated Americans” (not to be 
confused with Displaced Persons) until 
the ending of the project on orders from 
Robert Lansdale, State Commissioner of 
Social Welfare. Some of these Amere 
ican citizens had returned to their coune 
tries of origin during the approaching 
zenith of Fascist power, a few shortly 
before the actual outbreak of war. One 
Welfare employee repor®&s that as she 
was watching a pier reception a newse 
paperman with foreign experience who 
knew and trusted her turned and said: 
“How many quislings in that group? 
I don’t know and you don’t know. How 
many Volksdeutsche, how many mem- 
bers of Herr Bohle’s Verband der Aitse 
landsdeutschen? I don’t know, and I'm 
afraid you don’t know either, my dear. 
But I do know that some of these people 
are being repatriated from behind the 
Iron Curtain and that the NKVD will 
do a lot to get hold of papers proving 
American citizenship.” 

The feeling of anti-Communist ele- 
menis within the Department is that the 
State investigators (“with their troupe 
of Seeing Eye dogs,” as one employee 
put it) will do little or nothing to 
remedy the situation. It is pointed out 
that most of the social service concepts 
and practices, upon which the State 
committee is concentrating its fire, were 
initiated with the approval of pro- 
fessional caseworkers within the State 
Department of Social Welfare and that 
these were not slow to apply pressure 
upon the city department jf a client 
complained that he was not receiving 
adequate service. 

Nor is there any sign that City Hall 
will help. It is an illusion that the bloc 
of left-wing CIO votes, wielded by any 
one of the Messrs. Guinier, Quill, or 
Potash, is the mailed fist that can be 
sent smashing into the forehead of 
Mayor William O’Dwyer. The new Com- 
missioner of Welfare, Benjamin Field- 
ing—a member of the American Labor 
Party—has been thumping his chest 
like a bull gorilla. But though he as- 
sumed office with a ringing declaration 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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‘The Great American Movie: 





An Open Letter 


TO 


SAMUEL GOLDWYN 


By Jonathan Titelescu Fogarty 


Contributor to the Saturday Review of Literature, Commonweal, 


article of yours saying about how 

there had ought to be some Amer- 
ican pictures which would edueate people 
of other lands for democracy and teach 
them the American Way of Life. That’s 
something I approve of because that is 
what I have been doing all my life. [ 
have always said that what we have got 
to do is to keep everybody smiling and 
democratic. , 

Now maybe you have been reading in 
the newspapers about that little investi- 
gation in Washington, and about how 
gome people think that we ought te have 
pictures a little different from what they 
are. These people want some anti-Com- 
munist pictures. Now that is a good 
idea, and I think that it would be right 
smart if you would hire a certain writer 
I know and have him write you just 
this kind of a picture. Let me explain 
this idea to you because it is really 
terrific. 

What ought to be done is to have a 
picture on the life of Mr. Stalin. But 
we wouldn't want this to be a negative 
picture but a positive picture. And so 
here is the way we ought to do it. We 
ought to imagine what would happen 
if Mr. Stalin came to America. Of 
course, that isn’t exactly his life, but 
then, it couv/d happen. It’s the same with 
other pictures. Mr. Warner, your pa- 
triotic fellow movie man, put out a pic- 
ture called Mission to Moscow. It was 
a kind of lend-lease of good-will to the 
Russians and told the Americans how 
they have fine, upstanding policemen in 
Russia and eourts which always give 
the criminal what he ought to get and 
show that the wages of disobeying the 
law is death, just like we show that 
the wages of sin is death. 

Of course, in Russia Mr. Stalin is the 
law and some men disobeyed him and 
so they were given justice and it was 
right inspiring to know that the Rus- 
sians can never get away with breaking 
the law. And in that picture there was 
a general named Tukachevsky, who was 
tried and ordered to be shot because he 
was disobeying Mr. Stalin. But they 
didn’t try this general; but in Mr. 
Warner’s picture he was tried and no- 
body knew the difference. Our Ambas- 
sador to Russia, Mr. Davies, who wrote 
the book about this mission, wrote that 
he didn’t know what this general was 
guilty of but, anyway, he said this pic- 
ture was the truth and Mr. Warner said 
that it follo what was said in Mr. 


I WAS reading jn the newspapers an 


and other publications 


Davies’ book, and you see my point. It 
was not exactly true to life, but then 
it could have been because Mr. Stalina 
could just as well have had Mr. Vish- 
insky try General Tukachevsky in those 
real Moscow trials. So, even if Mr. 
Stalin never did come to America, he 
could come, and se we could make this 
part of the life of our hero. 


* * * 


Me STALIN isn’t supposed to be 
married. His wife died, and that would 
be mighty helpful for your writers be- 
caus: they could put the picture on the 
love track. He could meet one of our 
beautiful glamor girls and there would 
not be anything sinful in his meeting 
her. 

Well, before Mr. Stalin makes this trip 
to America, he will be shown as being 
very tired and needing a vacation. He 
has just written a speech for Mr. 
Vishinsky to deliver at Lake Success, 
and he has spent an hour telling Mr. 
Molotov what he ought to think next. 
Then, the annual moving day has just 
passed in Russia, and he has had to 
supervise moving five more million Rus- 
sians to Siberia. And he has had a 
long telephone conversation with Mar- 
shal Tito telling him that it would not 
b convenient for the Marshal to build 
a summer home in Trieste just yet. 
And there has been another plot in 
Russia. Somebody has told somebody 
that they saw Mr. Trotsky in Russia, 
and there is a religious revival and Mr. 
Stalin has had to break up an Amer- 
ican imperialist plot. So he is very 
tired. He goes to America for a vacation. 

Well, he takes a walk in New York. 
A man walks up to him and sees his 
boots and asks him if he is one of the 
cowboys who are at the rodeo. Mr. 
Stalin shakes his head. And go this 
American says that his name is Joe. 
Mr. Stalin says that he is another Joe. The 
American Joe says that he was born in 
Kokomo and that he shines shoes and 
he is mighty happy. He asks the Rus- 
sian Joe, that is Mr. Stalin, where he 
comes from, and Mr. Stalin says Georgia. 
Well, they talk along that way, man to 
man, and they like each other. 

And then we will have Mr. Stalin 
going to a night club. We will have 
singing and dancing and crooning, and 
maybe you can hire somebody to write 
a beautiful new song, When There's 
Blood on the Setting Georgia Sun. Mr. 
Stalin will be won over by the fine 
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singing and dancing and he will get up 
and do a Russian dance and everybody 
will like it and sing a song that Joe is 
a jolly good fellow. 


tt Ps 


Avp then we will show happy workers 
in factories, and the umpire being 
bawled out, and how happy Americans 
are eating hot dogs, and a few things 
like that. You know what I mean— 
typical American. 

And as this happens, of course, the 
girl will be going to the ball game and 
rodeo with Mr. Stalin, and he will see 
how there are many other pretty 
glamour girls and friendly Joes and 
how happy we are, and he will have a 
good time. 

Well, you get my idea. And then we 
might just take Mr. Stalin and show 
him a few airplanes that can go faster 
than any others and don’t even need a 
pilot, and we might take him around a 
little and show him how scientific we 
are. We will show him our atom bombs 
and one thing and another, and we will 
tell him we don’t like to use them he- 
cause we love peace, and you see what 
I mean. Strong and friendly and every- 
body is happy and nobody is picking a 
fight, and of course, like I mentioned, 
we always keep close to the love track. 
And we give him pie and steak for 
breakfast in Boston, and peaches in our 
own Georgia, and this and that, and we 
show him a thing or two. 

Well, you get the idea. Of course, if 
we need a little suspense, we can have 
a plot or two. We might show Mr. 
Vishinsky making the wrong speeches at 
Lake Success and have Mr. Stalin hap- 
pen to hear them on the radio. Mr. 
Vishinsky might be something awful 
like a Trotskyist, and that might add 
some adventure to the story, and then 
we could have the FBI breaking up the 
plot to show Mr. Stalin we are right 
smart ourselves when it comes to break- 
ing up spy rings. That would get some 
action in the picture. Mr, Vishinsky is 
eaught plotting and he is guilty of hav- 
ing told Mr. Stalin that the Americans 
are warmongers when all they love is 
peace. 

We have a terrific ending. Mr: Stalin 
is impressed by the American Way of 
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Life.. And he finds himself at the end 
with the loveliest one the lovelies wait- 
ing for him right there out in the open 
with the sun in the West. A fine nature 
shot showing the fine scenery in America. 
And so he decides that Russia can never 
be like this and he is going to become 
an American citizen, an American Joe. 
He is convinced. And then peace and 
sunshine and a love track fadeout, and 
Mr. Stalin saying that he is going to be 
an American; and after he does, he will 
run for President. That would play up 
the idea of Opportunity. (We could have 
Congress. change the Constitution to 
make it legal for a foreigner to run for 


President.) 
* * ~ 


W act. this is just a rough sketch of 
the idea. There are a lot of little 
touches to add to it here and there, and 
some laughs, and so on. You just have 
to hire a few $500-a-week beginning 
writers for that. The main thing is the 
story value. Here is the most original 
picture ever made, and we can get across 
a little propaganda ourselves, too; but, 
of course, without sacrificing the enter- 
tainment values and the love interest. 

Well, now that’s my idea. Here is 
box office and here is the Great Amer- 
ican Movie with everything — drama, 
fun, laughter, love, peace, idealism, and 
suspense. And even a great villain, like 
I said, Mr. Vishinsky. So I hope you 
will look me up here in the East, and 
we will have a little business talk and 
after we put over this fine picture, why 
nobody can accuse you the way they 
did in Washington. 

I would be willing, in the interest of 
peace and happiness, to sel] you this 
little idea of mine for a sum that won’t 
be beyond your means, and I know just 
the writer to do the trick in making 
this come to life, that is, putting in the 
big outlines. Z 

Hoping that you will take advantage 
of this favor I am doing you and come 
flying East with your checkbook, 

[ am yours for the 
Betterment of the Movies, 
Jonathan Titeleseu Fogarty. 





By Walter K. Lewis 


HE names of Mrs. Stephen S. 

} Wise, Mrs. David de Sola Pool and 

Mrs. Moses P. Epstein, prominent 
leaders of the women’s Zionist move- 
ment, Hadassah, are being used to raise 
funds for the School of Jewish Studies, 
which is a subsidiary of the Communist 
Party’s Jefferson School of Social 
Science. 

The School of Jewish Studies, in let- 
ters sent to students, subscribers and 
sympathizers, urged them to purchase 
tickets for a “Jewish Dance Festival” 
to be held December 13th in New York 
City, as well as to advertise for $100 
per page in a souvenir journal. 


The Dance, to be held in New York 
City’s Hunter College Assembly Hall, 
is being sponsored, in addition to the 
three leaders of Hadassah, by: Sholem 
Asch, N. Buchwald, William Gropper, 
Howard Fast, Martha Graham, Paul 
Draper, Muriel Draper, actor Sam 


Jaffe; Albert FE. Kahn, President of the 
CP’s Jewish People’s Fraternal Order 
for whom Mrs. Stephen S. Wise spoke 
last weekend; Ray Lev, Pearl Primus, 
Vernon Rice, NY Post drama critic; 
Maurice Samuel, Maurice Schwartz, 
Yiddish actor who will be disturhed by 
his name appearing on this list; Dr. 
Howard Selsam, head of the Jefferson 
School; Dr. Gene Weltfish, and Vera 
Zorina. 

It is strange that Mrs. David de Sola 
Pool, Mrs. Moses P. Epstein and Mrs. 
Stephen S. Wise should lend their names 
to aid a school where Zionism has been 
attacked. Rubin Saltzman, a member of 
the Board of Directors of the school, is 
a vehement anti-Zionist. The records of 
others listed as members of the school’s 
faculty and board of trustees cannot 
inspire the followers of Theodore Herzl. 
The Jewish Education Association dves 
not recognize the School of Jewish 
Studies. 
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RUSSIAN STRENGTH AND U. S. WEAKNESS 











Fritz Baade was a member of 
the German Reichstag from 1930 
to 1933. He is an eminent authority 
in the field of agronomy and related 
areas. For six years, from 1933 to | 
1939, he served as agricultural ad- 
visor to the Turkish Government. 
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with the views of the democratic 

nations, the Russian leaders have 
resorted to insulting language hitherto 
unknown in diplomatic exchanges. In al] 
the history of the old League of Nations, 
no delegate ever made such a rude 
speech as that which Vishinsky recently 
made at the UN Assembly. It is the 
language of dictators who are engaged 
in a cold war and who are certain of 
victory. The o1.!y precedent is in the 
language employed by Hitler and Goeb- 
bels in the last phase of their cold war 
just before the shooting started. 

Hitler would not have dared risk the 
invasion of Poland had it not been for 
his amazing success in the preliminary 
cola war. Likewise, the Communists will 
not risk a shooting war unless they win 
the present war of nerves. The Russians 
a-e not merely bluffing because of in- 
ternal weaknesses. They are confident 
that they will continue to win as they 
hav. for the past two years. 

The Communist hope for victory in 
the cold war is based on their ceggainty 
that Western Europe will not be recon- 
structed, that hunger will fight on their 
side. Whether we like it or not, food 
ha become a decisive weapon in this 
war of propaganda and of nerves. 

The first duty of a food economist is 
t» destroy illusions, and there are wide- 
epread illusions about American strength 
and Russian weakness. 

The hard facts on food are very un- 
pleasant. In the period of three or four 
years to come, when the cold war will 
be won or lost, the quantity of food 
necessary to save Western Europe is far 
larger than most Americans realize. 
And in these decisive years Russia will 
have food to use as a weapon for the 
conquest of the continent. America has 


1 refusing the slightest compromise 


more food, but have we the will and 
capacity to use it? 
* © 7” 


Europe’s Food Deficit 


Tue 1946 crop in Europe west of 
the iron curtain was grown under fa- 
vorable weather conditions, Nevertheless, 
the food budget for Western Europe, as 
given in the Marshall Plan report, was 
20,000,000 tons of grain-valffe short of 
the prewar level. (This means the 
equivalent of 20,000,000 tons of grain in 
terms of other foods. Thus four tons of 
potatoes has one ton of grain-value.) 
About half of this deficit was the con- 
sequence of political developments in 
Eastern Europe. Normal prewar de- 
liveries from the eastern bread basket 
were cut off, and thus 6,000,000 tons of 
grain were not received. The mass de- 
porting of millions from Eastern Europe 
into Western Europe added another 
4,000,000 tons to the deficit. 

The results of the “Morgenthau Plan” 
contributed another 10,000,000 tons to 
the deficit. The dismantling of fertilizer 
plants in Germany deprived farmers not 
only of Germany but of other Western 
European countries of soil food. 

Only half of the 20,000,000-ton deficit 
was replaced by American deliveries. The 
other half represents under-nourishment 
of Europeans in 1946-1947. The full 
impact of this disastrously unbalanced 
budget has been felt in the western 
zones of Germany. There, under-nourish- 
ment of the urban population and mainly 
of the workers was even worse in 1946- 
1947 than in 1945-1946, 
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By Fritz Baade 


In all of Western Europe the 1947 
crop is smaller than the 1946, due to 
wi..ter freezing of the seed and dis- 
astrous drought in the summer. 


The Russian Food Situation 


HERE has been a drastic change in 
the Russian food policy. In 1945-46 the 
overwhelming part of the food sent 
abroad by the USA went to Russia 
and her satellites through UNRRA. In 
1946-47 the Soviet Union has received 
only a small amount, but her satellites 
got about 1,000,000 tons of American 
food. For 1947-48, Soviet Russia prom- 
ised Czechoslovakia and Poland con- 
siderable quantities of grain as a reward 
for their rejection of the Marshall Plan. 
Britain and Russia are still negotiating 
for deliveries of grain. However, this 
sudden activity in political grain exports 
does not promise an abundance or even 
enough to eat in the Soviet orbit. 

In Eastern Europe the puppet regimes 
created a crop deficit of about 25,000,000 
tons in 1946 by the mass expulsion of 
efficient farmers and the badly planned 
“agrarian reform” as well as the threat 
o- collectivization. It is doubtful that 
under Communist domination Eastern 
Europe can reach prewar levels within 
ten years. But at least part of the man- 
made deficit of 25,000,000 tons will be 
covered in 1948 or 1949. 

The ability of the Soviet Government 
to use or abuse food as a _ political 
weapon,.in the conquest of Western 
Europe does not depend so much upon 
Russia’s production of a surplus as upon 
her power to force under-consumption 
by means of terror. In the Soviet 
Empire, from Vladivostock to Weimar, 
from Belgrade to Helsingfors, there are 
300,000,000 mouths to feed with cereals, 
potatoes and sugar beets which have the 
grain-value of only 150,000,000 tons. 
After deduction of seed and fodder for 
cattle, there will be available only 350 
to 400 kilograms of grain-value per 
capita. The per capita production ih the 
USA is 1,200 kilograms of grain-value 
if the crops are good and 800 to 1,000 
if th: crops are fair to average. 

But the promised deliveries, made for 
political purposes, of grain from Russia 
to Poland and Czechoslovakia and other 
nations, are based upon the fact that 
a totalitarian system can squeeze food 
out of its badly-fed subjects. Moscow 
can compel Soviet citizens to tighten 
their belts, as they have done in the 
past, and to thus obtain a few million 
tons of grain, which might be decisive 
in the offensive against Western Europe. 
In the democratic world, no government 
could maintain itself in power if it re- 
sorted to such methods. 

In. the USA, each of the last six crops 
was 35,000,000 to 40,000,000 tons of 
grain-value greater than the normal 
prewar crops. This enabled the Amer- 
ican people to eat more and better 
food than ever before, while exporting 
more food than any nation in history— 
18,000,000 tons in 1946-47. The 1947 
crop of wheat set a new record, thus 
completing the Biblical “seven fat years.” 
But local droughts resulted in poor corn 
and coarse-grain crops. The deficit, how- 
ever, was not disastrous, since the tota: 
1947 crops are still above the prewa 
average. 

Even this slight crop failure forces 
the American people to face unpleasant 
alternatives. Either we can continue to 
eat as much as we have been for the 
past few years and discontinue a large 
part of our shipments to starving Euro- 
peans—or we can eat less and sleep 
with a good conscience, knowing that we 
are aiding in the revival of Western 
Europe. Eating as we have grown ac- 


duration. 
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“How Much a Pound Are You Worth?” 


customed to would mean feeding the 
grain needed for stafving humans to 
cattle so that we can have our usual 
quantities of meat. 

This situation may not be of short 
If the coming years bring 
insufficient rainfall, crops may be re- 
duced more drastically than in 1947. 
The average crop in the drought years 
of 1934-36 was 62,000,000 tons less than 
the 1946 crop. After the longest period 
of favorable weather on record, a year 
with a crop deficit of 30,000,000 to 
40,000,00 tons is possible, and even over- 
due in the opinion of meteorologists. 
Should we have such a bad year be- 


Ut 


Tue November issue of the Modern 


interesting reports to come out of 
postwar Soviet Russia. It confirms 
the picture that such experts as Dal- 
lin, Nicolaevsky and Kravchenko 
have painted. The author is still in 
Russia and his name cannot be 
revealed but Raphael Abramovitch 
vouches for its authenticity. Here are 
excerpts: 

“Our trouble is due to the wasteful 
methods of industrialization which 
have exhausted the nation’s material 
and human stock. It is aggravated 
by the “long-range policy” pursued 
by the dictatorship, i. e., the policy 
of conquest and preparation for a 
new world war. This policy diverts 
tremendous potentialities from eco- 
nomic rehabilitation to objectives 
alien to the people’s interests. Our 
poor and devastated country, in 
which millions live in such cireum- 
stances as can scarcely be imagined 
by the outside world, is unable to 
raise the standard of living and at the 
same time to spend uncounted billions 
on armaments and hazardous adven- 
tures. Our despoliation of the oc- 
cupied countries cannot make good 
the vast expenses. 


“This anti-popular and_ anti- 
national policy is thrust upon Russia 
by the dictatorship. Our urgent his- 
torical task consists in abolishing the 
existing regime. 


“A current anecdote correctly de- 
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Voice Out of Depths 
of Russia 


Review brings us. one of the most 
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fore agricultural production in Western 
Europe is restored to the prewar level, 
even heroic sacrifices by Americans will 
be insufficient to fill Europe’s needs, 
This might lead to a breakdown of the 
Marshall Plan end America’s foreign 
policy. 

Sacrifices on our part are vital to 
save Europe in the present crisis. But 
sacrifice alone will not solve the long 
term problem. Europe’s salvation from 
chaos, starvation and Communism can- 
not be achieved by piecemeal measures, 
but only by systematic planned recone 
struction of the whole Western Euro 
pean economy. 


scribes the functions of the Supreme 
Soviet: 

“The Supreme Soviet has gathered 
and is waiting for Stalin. At last he 
appears. ‘Are all present?’ he asks. 
They are. ‘Have you sung the an- 
them?’ They have. ‘All right, then 
you can go home. The session is 
closed.’, . . 

“. « Stalin’s totalitarianism has 
no greater enemy than the Russian 
people, and in the future war the 
Russians will side with America 
against the regime. ... American 
policy succeeds in convincing the 
Russians that their freedom and in- 
dependence are not menaced by 
foreign nations, then the future may 
still hold out hope for all of us. 

“War will break out—not now, 
but in two or three years, perhaps 
somewhat later. America and Britain 
can do nothing to avert it. Even if 
they accept the entire list of Stalin - 
demands concerning the Balkans, the 
Dardanelles and Asia, Stalin will 
present new demands and with even 
more impudence. 

“Stalin’s formidable propaganda 
machine will continue to hammer into 
Russian heads the idea that ‘foreign 
capitalists,’ ‘reactionaries’ and ‘Fas- 
cists’ are girding for war against 
Russia .. . It is of utmost importance 
that America makes it clear by deeds, 
not just words, that she is hostile 
to Stalin’s regime, but friendly to the 
Russian people, and that she has 
never contemplated any interference 
in our domestic affairs.” 
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TROUBLED DAYS 





N ITALY 


WILL DE GASPERI SAVE THE REPUBLIC? 


By Vincenzo Vacirca 


New Leader correspondent in Italy 


Rome, November 26. 


to unloose civil war in France 

and Italy. It is not the Comintern 
reborn for the simple reason that the 
Comintern never ceased to exist. The 
Cominform is a section of the Comintern 
with a particular function to perform. 
Belgrade was selected as its general 
headquarters because of its geographical 
proximity to Italy and France and’ so 
that the naive may believe that it is not 
Moscow which directs its maneuvers, 
but a free association of Communist 
Parties which are merely trying to in- 
form one another reciprocally. 


The first results of the Moscow of- 
fensive against western civilization are 
already visible. Marseilles and Milan 
have moved with perfect synchroniza- 
tion. Thorez and Togliatti are speaking 
the same language. These Stalinists have 
no imagination. They parrot the same 
phrases and the same lies. American 
imperialism, naturally, is the enemy. 
Whoever refuses to swallow this myth 
is labelled a traitor who has sold-out to 
Wall Street. It is intellectually humiliat- 
ing to have to contradict such silly argu- 
ments. However, one cannot always 
select one’s enemies. 

In his speech to the Central Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party Togliatti 
stated, according to L’Unita, the central 
organ of the Party in Italy: 


“In the Constitution [of the Italian 
Republic] such restraints have been 
placed on legislative activities that it 
will be practically impossible to achieve 
important modifications in the struc- 
ture of the State. Therefore one 
should not remain under the -illusion 
that the democratic struggle in Italy 
can be unfolded exclusively on the 
parliamentary field. It will have to 
achieve some decisive victories through 
a big battle of the masses, to establish 
a progressive democracy and-to save 
the three fundamental welfares: peace, 
work, and national independence.” 


With these words the leader of the 
Italian Communist Party abandoned the 
parliamentary struggle and announced 
violent mass action. Almost immediately 
rioting began in Milan, Naples, Florence, 
Palermo. The editorial offices of news- 
papers and party headquarters of the 
Rightist parties were assaulted with par- 
ticular attention being paid to the Uomo 
Qualunque Party which has been accused 
of Neo-Fascism. A few weeks ago Tog- 
liatti himself paid a courtesy call to the 


Tr HE Cominform is a specialized tool 





National Convention of the Uomo Qual- 
unque Front! 

The charges made by the Communist 
leader against the new Italian Constitu- 
tion are entirely unfounded. With all its 
faults it still is one of the most liberal 
in the world. Parliament is supreme. 
Unlike the American Constitution, a two 
thirds vote is not required to override 
the President’s veto. A simple majority 
is sufficient. 

Togliatti realizes that his Party will 
never have this majority, even with the 
support of Nenni’s Socialists. Since it 
now appears certain that no government 
will be formed in Italy in which the 
emissaries of Moscow are represented, 
they are preparing to transfer the strug- 
gle from the purely parliamentary field 
to that of streetfighting. 

This means that the coming .winter 
will be a turbulent one in Italy. 


* * oa 


Ayy pretext is sufficient—the killing 
of a peasant in Sicily by unknown, per- 
sons, the wounding of two workers in 
Lombardy who had been recently ex- 
pelled from the Communist Party, the 
firing of excess workers, or the high cost 
of living. There is no shortage of causes 
for dissatisfaction in this trying postwar 
period. The function of the Communist 
Party is not that of finding a reasonable 
solution to the many problems which 
confront the Italian people, but that of 
aggravating these problems, of render- 
ing their solution difficult or impossible. 
The Communists seek to undermine the 
authority of the State and tire out or 
intimidate those who have the respon- 
sibility of governing the country. 

, Will this infamous game succeed? Tlie 
writer is an optimist. He believes that 
the efforts of the Communists will be 
shattered against the solid wall of the 
will of the country to maintain its in- 
dependence and democracy. 


Fortunately Italians understand the 
game. And there are few who are not 
disgusted. The workers who are re- 
sponding to strike orders do so out of 
an old instinct of discipline, out of fear 
of being considered scabs, and perse- 
cuted. Information from all parts of 
Italy uniformly repeats the same story. 
A feeling. of dissatisfaction or apathy 
reigns among the working masses who 
have followed the Communist leadership. 

There is however, one serious danger. 
These acts of violence, these unfulfilled 


Former Italian Premiers Victor Orlando, lvanoe Bonomi and Francisco Nitti. 
Will de Gasperi join the ranks of those who failed to solve Italy’s problems? 
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threats of a revolution, this continuous 
upheaval of ihe economic and social life 
of the country may push a large part 
of the Italian people towards the Right, 
towards a Neo-Fascist reaction which 
eould give new life to the Communist 
movement. No one in Italy or abroad 
should have any illusions that the 
Italian working class is willing to accept 
a regime of exploitation and oppression 
of. which Fascism was the most brutal 
example. 


But Communist illusions cannot be dis- 
pelled by mere police violence. Those 
who advocate a strong government in 
this sense are irresponsible. Only a truly 
democratic government which will under- 
take audacious reforms to~ satisfy the 
legitimate demands of the working class 
and which will start an era of recon- 
struction of the Italian economy,: can 
win a final victory against the threat of 
Communism. The key to this complex 
problem is in the hands of the Chriatian 
Democratic Party which presently forms 
the government and has the largest 
number of members in the Italian Par- 
liament. However, it does not have a 
majority. In order to govern it needs the 
support of other political groups. Ex- 
cluding the Nenni Socialists and the 
Communists, these groups are to be 
found on the Left and on the Right. 
De Gasperi has preferred to lean on the 
Right thus involuntarily adding fuel to 
the Communist bonfire. 


The National Congress of the Chris- 
tian Democratic Party which is taking 
place in Naples as we write these words 
will have to decide whether this Party 
will remain faithful to its popular 
origins or whether conservative, clerical, 





ALCIDE DE GASPERI 
Steering the Ship of State Through 
Troubled Waters. 


and plutocratic elements which pollute 
it will finally dominate it. If this happens, 
troubled days are to be expected imme- 
diately ahead for Italy. ny 





Pen Points 


Taft evidently feels there is some- 
thing un-American in the relatively 
large sum projected for immediate 
European aid. He prefers the tradi= 
tional American way of “too little 
and too late.” — 

ae + * 

Secretary of the Atr Force Sym- 
ington declared that the air corps 
will use business methods. When 
headquarters have their feet on the 
ground, more pilots will be up in 
the air. 

am * a 

The New York State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs withdrew a reso- 
lution favoring the admission of a 
limited number of DP’s to the US. 
The DP’s have taken a bad enough 
beating already, without having the 
threat of these clubs over their heads. 


we * * 


The Soviet satellites fulsomely ac- 
claimed Moscow on the thirtieth an- 
niversary of the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion as the world leader of true de- 
mocracy. Free peoples do not share 
in the enthusiasm for the ball-and- 
chain reaction begun 50 years ago. 


He * x 


The NYC Councilman who spon- 
sored a bill requiring a two-year 
residence to qualify for relief was a 
bit heartless. After all, the first two 
years of starvation are the hardest. 

Xe ~ * 

World tension is swelling the pres- 
idential boom of General Eisenhower. 
When the night is darkest, a cluster 
of five stars shines brightest. 





Former Greek Minister Zervas 
threatens to rearm his Nationalist 
guerrillas to fight Communist par- 
tisan bands. If the Communists lead 
with their left, he is ready to counter 
with his armed right. 

* * we 

It is not surprising to read that 
women are Safer drivers than men. 
After all, they have been in the 
driver's seat since the beginning of 
man’s history. 

a * 7 

Britain is using newspaper ads to 
win general 4upport for austerity. 
When shelves are empty, one is re- 
duced to selling austerity. 


t * ae 
The US retaliates against a sim- 
ilar Russian action by barring Soviet 
observers from an exhibit of our 
weapons. This is a disarming gesture. 
a m 
Many delegates favor holding the 


next session of the General Assembly 
in Geneva. What the UN needs 18 
not so much a change of climate as 
a change of atmosphere. 


The survival of democracy depends 
upon our providing Europe with suffi- 
cient food. The more starch we pour 
into them, the stiffer will be the re- 
sistance to totalitarianism. 

a * % 

We are prepared to drop our ac- 
cusation against Balkan interference 
in Greek affairs if those lands co- 
operate with the UN. We are ready 
to drop our legal charges if they 
discard their lethal ones. 


Morris B. Chapman 
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[Urgent Need for a UN Investigation 


THE RUSSIAN SLAVE LABOR SYSTEM 
IN GERMANY 


@ The sensational exposure of slave-labor in the Russian zone in Germany 
made here by Julius Epstein is indirectly confirmed by an article by Joseph 


Alsop in the N.Y. Herald-Tribune on Nov. 
labor, but cites the names of a series of 


than that established by the Nazis.” From these numerous concentration camps 


men are recruited for forced-labor camps. 


“Some of the old black names recur. 
And besides these there are camps at 


Fuenfeichen are all again in full use. 
Jamlitz, Frankfurt an der Oder, 


roster contain from 8,000 to 10,000 men 


ments of the M.V.D. hold from 15,000 to 20,000. In all, at this moment, a popu- 


lation of 200,000 is now contained in these 


“The Soviet terror quite probably takes an annual toll of in the neighbor- 
hood of 150,000 lives in an area with a population of about 18,000,000. 
police of New York State annually put to death 100,000 New Yorkers by torture, 
or exposure or starvation, or all three combined, the situation would approximate 
that now obtaining in the Soviet zone of Germany.” 

Alsop states that his facts are “culled from the vast mass of carefully 


checked official data available” in Berlin. 


HERE is no longer the slightest 
doubt that the Russians have es- 
tablished their slave-labor system 


in Germany. Thousands of German refu- 


gees 


fleeing the Russian zone have 


brought ample information about it to 
the outer world. 


According to the personal reports of 


hundreds of these refugees and to ar- 
ticles published by the German, Austrian, 
British and French press, including news- 
papers appearing in the Russian zone, 
these are the facts: 


The Russian-organized German forced- 


labor is employed in certain areas of 


the Saxon Erzgebirge. 


Its sole purpose 


is the mining of pitchblende, i.e, uranium 
ore, starting point for the production of 
the atomic bomb. 


The uranium ore mines are located at 
Tannenbergsthal, 


Aue, Echtelmsgruen, 


Stangengruen, Oberschlema, Nieder- 
schlema, Schueeberg and Annaberg. 
Since November 15, 1946, everybody 


without legal 


permission to reside in 


the district has been expelled. The whole 
area has been hermetically sealed off. To 
enter the forced-labor district, one must 
have a special permission issued by the 


Russian 


Military Administration in 


Berlin-Karlshorst, Dresden or Chemnitz. 


The 


administration of the uranium 


mines is in the hands of Russian geolo- 


gists, 


engineers, and mine specialists. 


Most of them have brought their families 


to 


1S 


the Erzgebirge, The work in the mines 
being done by German workers. The 


“legal” basis for slave-labor in the mines 


1s 


Council, “to 
reconstruction.” 


a law, issued by the Allied Control 
promote urgent works of 


The Saxon labor agen- 


cies (Arbeitsaemter) are responsible for 
the forcible procurement of the workers. 


tive,. 


According to an original Russian direc- 


those agencies were to recruit 


forced labor from the ranks of former 


members of the Hitler Youth, 


Men and 


women of all classes are being recruited, 


including 


those officially labeled as 


“proven anti-Fascists.” Their ages range 


from 18 to 45 years. 


Every worker in 


the district is compelled to take an oath 
of secrecy, violation of which is severely 
punished, sometimes with deportation to 
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merous newspapers and magazines 
both in 
Europe. 
c 

a comprehensive monograph on Mrs. | 
Dean 
Foreign Policy Association, recently 
published by The New Leader. 


Mr. Epstein has written for nu- 


the United States and in 
He is the author of “The 
ase Against Vera Micheles Dean,” | 
the | 


and her activities in 








Turgau, 
Buntzen, Altenhain, Oranienburg, Berlin Hohenschoenhausen, Schwerin, Ketchen- 
dorf, Doebeln, Unterwellenborn and Freiburg. The smaller camps in this grim 


By Julius Epstein 
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17. Alsop does not write about forced 
concentration camps, “more extensive 


Alsop reports: 
Buchenwald, Sachsenhausen and 


Muhlberg Elbe, Altenburg Elbe, 


and women. The full-scale establish- 


places of death. 


DUNUNAQOOUAUQUODOLLHANEOUULANAEUL 


If the 


Siberian concentratio1. camps. More than 
35,000 workers have been supplied from 
all over Saxony. Small wonder that 
many thousands of Saxon workers have 
fled into the American zone to escape 
compulsory enlistment. 


. 


Tue work in the old, technically ob- 
solete mines is extremely arduous, the 
workers being exposed up to the waist 
to radio-active water. There are no 
safety devices to protect the workers 
from the extremely dangerous radiation 
of the uranium pitchblende, which has 
proved in some cases to be fatal. There 
is not even any mechanical protection 
against the similarly dangerous uranium 
dust, Years ago, when the Germans ran 
some of these mines, ventilation devices 
and specially constructed dust filters pro- 
vided at least a minimum of protection, 
Outside of the mines, the workers are 
being strictly confined to barracks. The 
working time is eight hours, three shifts 
a day. No Sundays or holidays are ob- 
served. The rate of accidents of course 
is very high. The heavy losses must be 
offset by new recruitment. 

The hourly wages, promised by the 
labor agencies, are 1.34 marks, In realty 
the workers do not than 
0.50 to 1.00 marks per hour, i.e. 4 to 
8 marks daily. The workers receive the 


receive more 


——~. 





HUNGER CONTINUES AS EUROPEAN POLITICAL PROBLEM 
The hopes of the people of Europe for adequate food and shelter this 
winter have long disappeared. Strands of hope are supplied by shipments 
of Care packages from the U. S. The Marshall Plan is based on a realization 
of both problems: immediate need, and the potency of hunger as a political 
problem. 


best food rations available to the so- 
called ‘Schwerstarbeiter’ (heaviest work- 
ers). Besides this they receive 100 grams 
of cheese and 200 grams of skimmed 
milk a day, The miners working in the 
pits get same plus extra rations of flour, 
butter and meat. However, many of 
those extra rations remain on paper. 
Absentees are punished by drastic food 
reductions. Vacations are hardly ever 
granted. One of the worst features of 
forced labor is the hostage system intro- 
duced by the Russians. It is the first 
time that this abominable system has 
been introduced into Europe. (Even 
Hitler did not use it except in retaliation 
for killing German soldiers.) It works 
this way: if a worker escapes, his wife, 
if she is not older than 45 years, has to 
replace her husband in the mines. 


* * x 


Accorpixe to the best sources avail- 
able, the mines in the Erzgebirge yielded 
the following quantities of Radium and 
Uranium: 


Uranium 
Year Radium (UsO+) 
| Eee re 3 grams 10.1 tons 
RODIN. sistiaiiensiccsbenpcicioinnis 3.2 grams 10.1 tons 
1948 (Until 
Faby 1B) scccccensssccms 4.1 grams 12.4 tons 


The entire output is flown to Russia, 
These are the facts as far as they could 
be ascertained. They must be well- 
known to our Government. Why have 
they never been made subject of an 
American protest? Such a protest should 
be based upon the fact that the “legal” 
basis of the German forced labor in the 
Erzgebirge, as advanced by the Rus- 
sians, is a complete misinterpretation of 
a Jaw issued with the help of the Amer- 
ican Military Government. Moreover, the 
facts justify some action within the 
framework of the UN. The whole ques- 
tion should be put on the agenda and 
investigated by the UN’s Human Rights 
Commission. Such an invéstigation would 
at least officially inform the world of 
the true character of Stalin’s adminis- 
tration in Germany. 








JUST THE TICKET 


Candidate for the Presidency to 
Run on Strictly Vegetarian Matform. 
—Newspaper headline. 


Hw. hip, hooray!—a hearty 
Commendatory cheer: 

At last we have a party 
With platform crystal clear. 


No nebulous discussion 
About our aid to Greece, 

No schemes to thwart the Russian 
And keep the shaky peace. 


No dreary hocus pocus 
About the income tax, 

But everything in focus 
Upon the vital facts. ... 


No need to write a treatise— 
He’s got our vote and voice. 

The way the price of meat is, 
There’s hardly any choice! 





Armour for the Brave New 


. issue of 


BLUSHING RED 


Generalissimo Stalin has protested 
against the “panegyrics” in his honor 
“which grate upon the ear.” It is 
uncomfortable to read them, he de- 
clared in a letter printed in the latest 
the magazine Bolshevik.— 
News item. 


Ax end to panegyrics, 
Says Joe. Be more austere. 

These sentimental lyrics 
Grate harsh upon my ear. 


No more such purple phrases, 
Such lovey-dovey terms; 
At hearing all these praises 
] am the sort that quirms. 


Of mush from stupid minions 
I'm growing ever wearier. 

Come, give your frank opinions— 
There's still room in Siberia! 


World 





ACHIEVEMENT 


One of the winners of the Stalin 
prize for achievement received 50,000 
rubles for inventing a new kind of 
cognac, called “Jubilee.” —News itiem. 


Acutevement in the Soviet, 
As here, is well regarded; 
Who puts the nation in his debt 

Is handsomely rewarded. 


Thus he who makes a bright new 
brand 
Of cognac, known as “Jubilee,” 
Is given honors great and grand 
As well as riches ruble-ly. 


But though we praise in lusty song 
This drink of yet untold kind, 
We can’t help asking, what 
wrong 
With cognac of the old kind? 


Was 





By Richard Armour —__— 
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Report on Palestine 








Terrorism and the Coming 


F Cairo. 


HE character of the terrorist 
To vue in Palestine has under- 

gone fundamental changes since 
the British announced their intention 
to leave. 

Jewish Palestine has been governed 
for the last twenty years by a Labor- 
Liberal coalition which secured a very 
safe majority in every election during 
this period. A Labor-Liberal coalition 
has its enemies in Palestine as else- 
where, groups which exert considerable 
jnfluence in the social and economic life 
of the community. These right-wing 
circles and the near-Fascist Revisionist 
party know very well that they have 
to break the strength of Labor now— 
jt will be much more difficult in a Jew- 
jsh state. They have hardly any illu- 
gions with regard to the use of demo- 
cratic means in view of the overwhelm- 
ing Labor-Liberal majority. There is 
only one force, which—perhaps—might 
secure a right-wing victory, not by bal- 
lots but in the streets: the terrorist 
groups. An open understanding be- 
tween them and the right-wingers does 
not exist, but, their interests are identi- 
eal. Both want the establishment of a 
reactionary—not a progressive—Jewish 
state. They have agreed on a division 
of labor: the terrorists beat up and 
shoot trade union officials, the right- 
wing newspapers supply the necessary 
“ideology.” “Getrennt marschieren, ver- 
eint schlagen” said Moltke. This is the 
background to recent happenings in Pal- 
estine. It is the fight for or against 
Labor democracy in this country. 

* ” é 


Roots of Terrorism 


T has been said very often by respon- 
sible Zionist leaders, that the terror 
cannot be stamped out unless the Brit- 
ish Government changes its immigration 
policy. This assertion implies, (a) that 
the yefusal of the British Government 
to grant certificates on a large scale 
is the only or paramount reason for the 
growth of the terrorist groups; (b) the 
organized community is unable and un- 
willing to fight terrorism under the 
present conditions, but would do so on 
condition that the Government modifies 
jis immigration policy. This assertion 
and especially its first part is untrue. 
Nobody will deny that Britains unwil- 
lingness to open the gates of Palestine 
for the remnants of the Jewish people 
in Europe has caused deep resentment 
and despondency. This unjust and un- 
wise decision offends every Jew in Pal- 
estine. But it is palpably misleading 
to say that the terrorists were especially 
affected, that they were the only ones 
to draw “practical conclusions.” 

The major part of their rank-and-file 
(not the leadership) are Oriental Jews, 
many more are “Sabras” born in Pales- 
tine. With all the due respect to the in- 
tensity of their feeling it should be 
noted that the catastrophe of European 
Jewry is something unreal for them. 
They did not know those Jews, they 
had no relatives and friends among 
them, they did not speak their language 
and did not know the conditions under 
Which those Jews were living. It should 
not be forgotten moreover that the Ori- 
ental Jews have no particular predilec- 
tion for the European, Ashkenasic Jews. 


DECEMBER 6, 1947 


By M, Alexander 


New Leader correspondent in the Middle East 


They resent being called “Blacks” by 
some and treated as social inferiors. 

There are many- reasons for the 
growth of the terrorist organizations, 
Britain’s immigration policy is not the 
most important one. An Oriental Jew 
who has been given for the first time 
an automatic, who succeeds in wounding 
or killing a British policeman, feels 
himself emancipated, equal or superior 
to his Ashkenasic comrades. He has 
got rid—at least for the time being— 
of his inferiority complex. He and gene- 
rations before him have been suppressed 
and hounded in their native countries, 
they have suffered in Palestine.too. Now, 
for the first time in many generations, 
young Oriental Jews are an active force, 
are fighting the enemy (it is not so 
important which enemy). 

The reasons which drove refugees 
from Europe to join the terrorist or- 
ganizations are more complex; they too 
want to retaliate for the wrong that 
has been done to them in the years of 
the war and thereafter. Once more we 
have to note that the question: against 





ewish State 


It is inconceivable that these groups will 
voluntarily dissolve, will cease to exist 
with the establishment of a Jewish 
state. They fought for a Jewish state in 
an undivided Palestine (and Trans- 
Jordan), whilst the Jews actually will 
be given only a part of it. They will 
acquiesce in partition for the time being 
(despite denunciations) simply because 
there is no other way out for the mo- 
ment. 

They will have a good argument for 
maintaining their organization after the 
British have left. They will undoubtedly 
declare that their final aim has not yet 
been achieved. The terrorists are con- 
vinced that their struggle alone will 
bring independence to Palestine. How 
coulc they give up participation in the 
shaping of this state? They, the fighting 
minority, achieved victory; is it possible 
to expect that they will leave the poli- 
tical scene like well-behaved children to 
the leaders of the inactive majority, to 
Ben Gurion, to Golda Myerson and the 
commanders of “Bevin’s militia” (Ha- 
ganah). 





PARTITION IN PALESTINE 
Dr. Herbert V. Evatt (left), Foreign Minister of Australia, and Chairman of 
the Assembly's committee on Palestine, as he reviewed UN debates 
with Dr. Alfonso Garcia Robles, committee Secretary, 
before partition plan was finally approved. 


whom? js not all-important. They have 
despaired of justice and are convinced 
that only by use of arms will they re- 
ceive what in their opinion belongs to 
them. They do not have any confidence 
in the cautious and frequently ineffectual 
policy of the leaders of the Jewish 
Agency and the other Zionist bodies. 
And lastly, there are not a few con- 
scious Fascists among the leaders of the 
terrorists. 
* * * 


Towards Political Independence 


HAT are the intentions of the terror- 
ists at the present. time, what will they 
do when a Jewish state has been es- 
tablished? The Stern group has “offi- 
cially” announced that its organization 
will be dissolved, on condition that 
there will be a “social state” not’ a 
“plutocracy.” EZEL,—the Irgun—has not 
indicated so far its plans. The presence 
or absence of such declarations are not 
decisive; there is an intrinsic logie in 
the development of terrorist organiza- 
tion and this driving force will un- 
doubtedly be active in the future too, 


Hlow can they let the leaders of the 
Jewish Agency reap the fruits of their 
victory? On the contrary, these leaders 
will have to be punished, because they 
rendered more difficult the terrorists 
fizht for liberation of the Jewish home- 
land (this is not pyre imagination; both 

“Trgun and the Stern group have an- 
nounced more than once that the day 
of settlement of old accounts is not very 
far off). The terrorists have killed not 
a few petty informers, Jewish CID men, 
but are not Ben-Gurion and the other 
official leaders much more guilty, since 
their “treason” was on a large scale? It 
is pretty obvious what answers will be 
given by the terrorists, what conclu- 
sions they will draw. 

* * * 


Civil War? 


The terrorist headers are taking stock. 
They are better armed than the shock 
troops of the Haganah, they are more 
experienced, they have a greater body 
of profesSional fighters. They are ready 
for the contest; it will take weeks or 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) 








An Editorial— 


Cause for 
Rejoicing _ 


| 
| 
j 
| 
} 


LL of the riots in Palestine’ 
A cannot dim the fact that a/ 
good thing has happened. ; 

|Long after spite and hate have donc | 
itheir worst, the 29th of November. 
|1947, will be remembered as a day 
/of liberation by millions of Jews. In 
iTel Aviv, citizens throw their arms 
about one another and there is— 
| literally—dancing in the streets. For} 
‘near a generation these Jewish people 
have watered and planted and built | 
|in their ancient Palestine. For a longer | 
period they have organized, raised | 
; money, carried on propaganda and! 
dreamed of starting a new life in the | 
old home. For the last few years all | 
that they have done and built has 
stood in jeopardy. There was real 
danger that they might once more be | 
jturned out into a none too Sympa- 
thetic world. And now, after pro- 
longed discussion in the various bodies 
of the United Nations, a decision has 
|been reached. With shrunken boun- 
daries, there is, at last, to be a secure 
‘and permanent Jewish homeland. | 


| 





This decision to establish an inde- | 
|pendent state for Jews gives cause | 
| for rejoicing to many besides the| 
Jewish people, who are most imme- 
| diately concerned. Success in solving 
this problem is the first. real victory 
for the UN. In this case, our new 
world organization has justified itself. 
To a limited degree, justice has been 
|done. The fate of some hundreds of | 
thousands of human beings has not 
| been left to blind fate. We have 
| proved that the nations can act to- 
| gether to good ends. It is something 
| that very much needs proving in the 
present era of cruelty and blind hate. 

Most of us have paid little atten- 
| tion to what was taking place there 
|in the Middle East. It was difficult 
‘for us to fathom either the hot drive 
toward colonization or the stubborn 
and insensate opposition of the Arab 
| states. But one thing we observed 
|with admiration and understanding. 
We saw these people turn a desert into 
| a garden. We saw them carry through | 
| to success great works of engineering. | 
| We saw pictures of fine cities which 
|they built on the ruins of an-ient | 
| squalor. In a world where so much | 
energy and ingenuity were devoted | 
'to destruction, we saw these men and | 
women building. This was something | 
along our own line. This we could| 
appreciate and praise without reser- 
vation. So now, when tthe world has 
given what security it can through} 
action of the UN, we Americans re- | 
joice with the men and women of | 








what we have known foe centuries 1s | 
the Holy Land. 


We are fully conscious of the favt 
that a mere beginning has been made. 
The decisions reached by the General 
Assembly must be implemented. Some- 
how the mobs which storm up and 
down the streets of otherwise peace- 
ful towns and countrysides must be 
subdued. Justice must be backed with 
power. But the world, at last, has | 
| made up its mind. The power will be 
|found. The necessary political ma- 
| chinery will be devised. We are on 
the road to something better. As we 
| advance, hate will find itself backed | 
| by less and less power. Arab oppo- 
sition may decrease in the face of 
worldwide support. The moment we 
unite in a constructive project, a 
better spirit may develop. At any! 
rate, one right dicision has been made. | 
One good deed has been done. Out of | 
a dark and dismal world there has | 
|}emerged one tangible cause for re- 
joicing. 
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"The Destructive Element’ 


Reviewed by MARTIN GREENBERG 


THE PORTABLE CONRAD. Edited by Morton Dauwen Zabel. 


Viking Press. $2.00. 


to guess back from the words to the man who put them down. 


Even so 


M«. modern prose has an anonymous quality, in the sense that it is difficult 


individual a style as James’ only informs us of certain abstract qualities of 


a mind, and we are pretty much in the dark as to the person of the writer. 


Conrad, 


however, the particular person Joseph Conrad, seems present in every line he wrote. 
Serious, portentous, tortuous as is very real effor to make new meanings explicit, 
passionate and convinced beneath its stiff reserve, ceremonious—occasionally tedious, 
often lush—Conrad’s every word evokes the image of that bearded, elderly, somewhat 


old-fashioned, transplanted Polish aris- 


tocrat. 


Conrad’s style is of a piece with his 
stories—they tov are somehow  olid- 
fashioned (James, for example,.who was 
writing years in advance of Conrad, is 
much more our contemporary), and the 
fictional world of Conrad’s stories is 
ruled by his stern aristocratic conserva- 
tism. This, of course, is not said in 
disparagement; there are many “old- 
fashioned” writers who are also great. 
{t is said in protest against the at- 
tempt of the editor of this volume, in 
a lengthy introduction, to make Con- 
rad a chie and respectable subject fo: 
a “modern” critic-to exploit. Among 
others, Mr. Zabel invokes the names of 
Mann, Gide, Joyce and Kafka (!) as 
being writers who share a common sulh- 

'ject-matter with Conrad. An abstract 
critical jaragon of the day (“moral 
isolation,” “apartness and alienation”) 
is grotesquely applied to Conrad, so that 
after a while it might in fact be Kafka 
or Gide, what difference does it make, 
who is being talked about. 


Conrad protested against the tendency 
to classify him ‘as a writer of sea- 
steries. In one sense he was of course 
right: he was no genre painter of ma- 
rine scenes, or a simple spinner of 
foc’s’le yarns. In another and impor- 
tant sense, however, he was wrong. 
The sea of so many of Conrad’s stories 
is not a neutral background on which 
to act out a scene; the sea-story was 
not the inevitable but secondary ma- 
terial shape in which this former sea- 
mau was obliged to body forth the uni- 
versals of his experience. Conrad in- 
vested the sea with a multiplicity of 
meanings. At one level, it is daring and 
adventure; at another, it is (not simply 
represents, but is) the “destructive ele- 
ment,” experience itself, in which a 
man is tried and he tries life, and finds 
out what he is and what it is. But in 
this and beyond this the sea was the 
means by which Conrad was able to 
criticize modern life. 


Conrad was a conservative critic of 
industrial society, and the sea provided 
him with the terms of his criticism. 
Simply as a direct living force of 
nature, the sea was a challenge to the 
indirect and inorganic character of ur- 
ban life. Considered under its adventur- 
ous aspect, Conrad’s sea is one of the 
few remaining places into which to es- 
cape from the brown fog of tedium 
settling down, at the end of the 19th 
century, on most of the landlocked 
world. The sea is the illusion of youth, 
wh'ch runs off to it, and the educative 
process of disillusionment. The excite- 
ment the sea provides is not one of 
simple danger; its excitement is also an 
inner one where the sea provides the 
“chance to feel your strength,” and the 
two levels mentioned above are seen to 
meet. The sea is an inner ordeal of a 
kind that it is the effort of all the 
boring machinery of life on shore to 
obviate. 


And on the sea Conrad found the 


s7 


paradigm of his true society, an aris- 
tocrutic one, which he opposed to the 
ignoble democracy of the land. The re- 
lationship of the master of. a ship to 
his men is for Cortrad the true one. It is 
a relationship of fealty, which both owe 
to the ship; on one side a resolute and 
uncomplaining doing of the work that 
all men have to do, and on the other 
a severely practical noblesse oblige. In 
three of the four sea-stories in this col- 
lection this relationship is significantly 
violated, and always by a mean, venom- 
ous, Thersites kind of Lumpen-seaman 
who will—can—never do his job: the 
second mate in Typhoon, Donkin in The 
Nigger of the “Narcissus,” who “dis- 


New York: The 


courses with filthy eloquence on the 
right of labor to live,” and the seaman 
whom Leggatt kills in “The Secret 
Sharer.” The latter story, in fact, can 
be understood as a kind of literary wak- 
ing dream (there are a number of 
dream elements in the story) in which 
Conrad finally expresses by an act. of 
murder his intense disapproval of this 
type (a “modern” type, let it be said). 
It is Leggatt, the murderer, whose iden- 
tity the captain of the story “secretly 
shares,” and so his crime. 


In the Kurtz of “Heart of Darkness,” 
not a sea-story and one of Conrad’s 
best, again we have a criticism of a 
modern type, and perhaps one of the 
most powerful criticisms of imperialism 
ever made. Kurtz, one of the “hollow 
men,” as Conrad ¢alls them, is a pure 
vision of the fascist type. . He is, sig- 
nificantly, at the same time a further 
elaboration of the debased and mean- 
Lumpen-seaman already re- 
marked on. Of uncertain origin, of un- 
certain social position back in Europe, 
an empty, ferocious and charismatic 
ego, he is darker than the dark heart 
of Africa in which he pursues ivory 
and power. He gets himself worshipped 
by the natives as a god, exterminates 
entire tribes, at the same time that he 
discourses with Donkin’s “filthy elo- 
quence”’—and also writes an essay—on 
the noble duty of civilizing Africa. (It 
is the same thing as the Nazis’ posting 
up such maxims as Arbeit macht das 
Leben siss in the extermination camps.) 


spirited 


Somewhere in the story it is remarked 
of this premonitory Hitler that he would 
have a great career as a demagogue ig 
Europe. “Heart of Darkness” made m 
realize that fascism is, in one sense, 
the importation home of the naked im 
perial power hitherto exercised only in 
the colonies. 


In Donkin and in Kurtz, then, it’ is the 
demotic quality of modern life that Con. 
rad attacked, and to which he opposed 
the aristocratic austerity of the sea, 
What makes his stories seem “old. 
fashioned,” and why he can ‘never 
mean as much to us as the names Mr, 
Zabel so enthusiastically pairs with his, 
is precisely the inadequacy, now, of the 
terms of his criticism. His simple aris. 
tocraticism, profound as certain of 
its insights are, is of no essential help 
to us. That wonderful nostalgia and 
regret which invests his stories, the 
very form of his stories—tales told by 
an eloquent narrator of a time now 
past—is evidence of Conrad’s and our 
own remove from the actions he dé 
scribes. But he lived them, and with the 
sea. he could oppose the meanness of 
contemporary life. With what can we 
oppose it? “¢iood-bye brothers! You were 
a good crowd. As good a crowd as ever 
fisted with wild cries the beating canvas 
of a heavy foresail; or tossing aloft, 
invisible in the night, gave back yell for 
yell to a westerly gale.” Who could re 
sist this? Who would not escape from 
our indifferent and anonymous stone 
cities into a world like this? 





Dead 


Reviewed by JAMES BALDWIN 


THE SURE HAND OF GOD: By 
Erskine Caldwell. New York: Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce, 243 pages. $2.75. 


Tus, Caldwell’s twenty-third pub- 
lished volume, is almost impossible to 
review—largely, I suspect, because it 
is almost impossible to take it seriously. 
One wonders why it was done at all. 
Certainly there is nothing in the book 
which would not justify the suspicion 
that Mr. Caldwell was concerned with 
nothing more momentous than getting 
rid of some of the paper he had lying 
about the house, resurrecting several 
of the tired types on which he first 
made his reputation, and (incidentally) 
making a few dollars on the deal. 

The story, such as it is, is laid, predict- 
ably,in the South and to no one’s sur- 
prise it concerns some poor-whites strug- 
gling to get along. We have the blowsy, 
aging prostitute, Molly; her carelessly 
daughter, Lilly, sixteen, and 
growing swiftly into a willowy and blind- 
ly attractive aphrodisiac; a notably unin- 
spired Jeeter Lester type, here named 
Jethro; a minister and his sex-starved 
wife: sex, of course; overlaid with 
squalor and shot through with what 
here becomes a curiously revolting humor 
and a snobbish kind of love. For a 
story line we have the recently widowed 
Molly’s attempt to find a man and to 
make money and keep Lilly pure until 
she finds a good husband for her. Hop- 
ing perhaps to have this described as a 
tragi-comedy, Mr. Caldwell thwarts his 
characters at every turn. The story 
stops where it began and in the same 
key. Lily, to be sure, is no longer a 
virgin but no one expected that she 
would be. 


spawned 


Still, this is a curious book; curious 
because of its effortless tone and abso- 
lute emptiness. Mr. Caldwell, it would 
appear, knows these people so well that 
he is no longer even interested in them. 
He sets them up and they strut their 
stuff and go back into darkness until 
it is time for another book. Here, the 
sure hand of Mr. Caldwell is every- 
where apparent. He has not written a 
single sloppy sentence (nor a single in- 
teresting one) nor created (within his 
own familiar framework) a single un- 
likely character. This must be fun for 
Mr. Caldwell and there is no reason 
why it cannot go on forever. 

It is something of a pity though. Mr. 
Caldwells’ gifts may never have been 
profound, but he was once—as in God's 
Little Acre and in some of the short 
stories, notably Kneel to the Rising Sun 


Hand of Caldwell 


and in the honest, well-controlled rage 
pervading You Have Seen Their Faces 
—far more valid, far more concerned 
with human beings and the terrible cir- 
cumstances of their lives. Mr. Caldwell’s 
strength lay in his skill as a story teller, 
which—and almost regrettably— he has 
not lost; his concern with and knowl 
edge of one of the unlovelier aspects 
of the Southern scene—which has become 
mechanical; and his passion, which to 
all evidence, has died. His career. is 
almost a study in the slow conquest of 
immobility. Unless we hear from him 
again in accents more individual we can 
leave his bones for that literary his 
torian of another day who may perhaps 
define and isolate that virus in our, of- 
ganism which has thus far proved 80 
deadly to the growth of our literature 
in general and our writers in particular. 





THE PHILIPPINE STORY. By David 
Bernstein. New York. Farrar, Straus 
and Co. 270 pages. $3.75. 


Tu ERE is a tragedy in the Philippine 
story that this book recalls to the 
placid American conscience. Three, years 
after McArthur’s ballyhooed return to 
the islands, Manila resembles Carthage; 
millions of Filipinos are hungry and 
homeless, and the American ear is deaf 
on the Pacific side. 


The results may be serious, warns 
Mr. Bernstein, a former advisor to the 
Philippines in Washington. Anti-Amer- 
ican feeling is now almost at fever pitch 
in the archipelago, and may ultimately 


mean the inclusion of these strategic 


islands in the Russian orbit. To the 
war-weary Filipinos, political indepen- 
dence without intelligent economic aid 
from the United States was as noble an 
act as setting a thirsty man free in 4 
desert. 

Mr. Bernstein declares that we have 
alienated many loyal Filipinos with 4 
one-sided trade act which was rammed 
down their throats. Under the Philip- 
pine trade act now in effect, American 
businessmen can engage in all com- 
mercial enterprises in the islands (it 
cluding operation of public utilities and 
exploitation of public resources) on 8 
par with Philippine citizens. But Fili- 
pinos, as aliens, of course, are barred 
from such equalty in the United States. 

Jack Matcha. 
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Reviewed by BENNET C. KESSLER 
CLARKTON. By Howard Fast. New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $2.75. 


America’s promising writers. In the past he limited himself (with the excep- 


He ess FAST has done his best to eliminate himself from the ranks of 


tion of his very early work) to distorting American history, where the propa- 
ganda could unobtrusively be inserted into the dialogue. But, in Clarkton, Mr. Fast 
deals with a strike in contemporary New England, and leaves his opinions and 


philosophy open to examination and rebuttal. 


Mr. Fast draws his issues, and his forces, clearly. His industrialist — one George 
Clark Lowell, no less — is almost out of the pages of Krafft-Ebbing, and is backed up 


by a sadistic police chief and a shrewd 
professional strikebreaker, who manipu- 
lates Lowell almost as obviously as Mr. 
Fast manipulates situations. His heroes, 
all Communist Party members, are an 
almost Christ-like doctor and his wife, 
a CP organizer (ex-G.I., of course), a 


barber philosopher, a lawyer hero of the 


First World War, a Negro worker, and 
a tough little Irish-American who has 
forsaken the totalitarianism of the Cath- 
olic Church for that of the CP. 

But Fast stacks the deck a little too 
obviously. As in a Hollywood B West- 
ern, or a Russian propaganda film, the 
heroes are very, very good, and the vil- 
lains very, very villainous. Not one of 
the anti-Communists shows any signs of 
decency. They are all either cynical op- 
portunists, potential Fascists, or de- 
praved capitalists and bourgeois. 

Fast also uses the device of having 
the head strikebreaker expound certain 
“truths,” which the reader is supposed 
to believe, since they are uttered by a 
cynical, well-informed tool of the capi- 
talists. Some of them follow: 

“.. . Now why are the Communists 
the xey to this (the strike)? Not be- 
cause thep call for revolution, not be- 
cause they want to overthrow the gov- 
ernment, not because they are destroy- 
ing the family, the church, and every- 
thing else — these are old wives’ tales 
for those who want to use them, and 
they only serve to confuse us—but be- 
cause the Communists very cleverly make 
the workers aware of themselves and 
aware of what they can do when they 
get into motion. . P 

“You must get it out of your head 





that these people are part of an inter- 
national plot, controlled by Moscow, and 
you must get it owt of your head that 
they are planning a revolution where 
they will seize the post offices and the 
state capitols and take over. That’s a 
kid’s notion, all right for senators and 
congressmen, but not for the kind of 
work we do... they don’t give two 
damns for Moscow. If they were that 
kind of an organization they would give 
us no trouble. What kind of an idiot 
would join an organization like that? 
(Mr. Fast, perhaps?) 


“I’ve had twenty years of experience 
with those babies, and most of them 
don’t know that the Kremlin exists, and 
don’t care either. Also, if you get to 
think of them as the mainspring of 
everything, you'll get off the track. 
They’re a very small organization, and 
at best they’re a catalyst. You get to 
thinking that they make unions and 
strikes and the rest of it, and you go off 
the beam. The opposite is more like the 
truth.” 


This sample should be enough to give 
you a good idea of the whole. Stalinists 
don’t foment strikes, don’t attempt to 
control unions, don’t engage in any un- 
derhanded tactics. Mr. Fast should try 
to sell that to Walter Reuther, or Joe 
Curran, or Jim Carey. 


Since Mr. Fast has gone back to the 
late thirties for his “Communism is 
twentieth-century Americanism” theme, 
he should have gone back a little further 
and studied Steinbeck’s fine In Dubious 
Battle, to see how a strike situation can 
be handled in literature. 


Reviewed by CHARLES A. WELSH 
THE LIMITIST. By Fred 1. Raymond. New York: W.W. Norton. 166 pages. $2.00. 


also happens to be an engineer and an entrepreneur, to the problems of monopoly 


Ts LIMITIST by Fred I. Raymond is the answer of a man of goodwill, who 


and “giantism” in the American economy. 


This book may be judged in many 


ways. It is an interesting venture by an inquiring mind—and one that is professedly 
practical—into the realm of national economic policy. It is the statement of an eco- 
nomic policy. It is the statement of an economic formula in modern dress which would 
have been philosophically at home under the canons of “just price” and guild economics 
during the Middle Ages. It is a diagnosis of the surface defects of American capitalism. 


And it is an attempt to navigate be- 
tween “planning” and “no planning.” 
Written in a straightforward and easily 
comprehensible style, The  Limitist 
speaks, in effect, of “the happy high- 
ways where we went and cannot go 
again,” as they seem to its author. 

As the author points out, the theory 
of distributism has had many advocates, 
past and present, including Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Hilaire Belloc, and others of 
equal or less renown. Distributism is 
the advocacy of an ideal distribution of 
the ownership of property based upon 
the belief that general welfare and sta- 
bility are closely correlated with this 
distribution. Shrewdly enough, he says 
that the general thesis of distributism 
is a permanent implicit part of economic 
doctrine, whether it is propounded by 
Marx or Smith, by anarchists or rock- 
ribbed conservatives. : 

Capitalism of the past permitted, the 
author says, the securing of unlimited 
power of control to individuals over 
property and its uses. Socialism, which 
he considers also to be wrong in its pre- 
mises, rests upon the securing of un- 
limited powers of control to government. 
It is then asserted that there is an 
identity between socialism and capital- 
ism in the particular circumstance that 
the power of control in both cases “shall 
be unlimited.” 

The “only” difference between distri- 
butism and capitalism is that distribu- 
tism insists ih advance upon a fixed 
point beyond which any given enterprise 
cannot grow and upon a particular 
constant rate of liquidation of large-, 
scale ownership. In a_ well-developed 





sketch, which is by far the best part 
of the entire book, there is drawn the 
triangle of giant government, giant busi- 
ness and giant labor combines; which 
has in effect closed our economic system 
to enterprise in many industries. 

There is not much need to dwell upon 
the other minor aspects of Mr, Ray- 
mond’s critique of the economic system. 
The chief interest and underlying pur- 
pose of the book is not an analysis of 
the distance between economic ideals and 
present realities, but rather the ad- 
vocacy of a particular panacea: the 
principle of limitism. 

Stripped of its adornments the book 
amounts to a plea for curbing the cur- 
rent trends of economic development in 
accordance with a philosophy of modera- 
tion. Beyond that, however, the tautolo- 
gies, the economic naivete and the bland 
statement of utopian destination almost 
render criticism pointless. 

With the tenor of some of Mr. Ray- 
mond’s suggestions it is possible to be 
in complete sympathy. He recognizes 
that much of the so-called efficiency of 
size is a myth and that many of the 
imputed economies of combination rest 
upon neither good theoretical grounds 
nor sound experience, but upon the 
ability of monopoly groups to manipu- 
late prices, costs, or output once they 
dominate an entire market. Neverthe- 
less, The Limitist reaches so many 
right conclusions for the wrong reasons 
and employs so many keen insights for 
ends which are plucked from a very nar- 
row conception of economic life that the 
force of the argument is irreparably 
weakened. 








MOZART AND VERDI: TWO DEVOTIONS 


Reviewed by HANS SAHL 
MOZART ON THE WAY TO PRAGUE. By Eduard Moerike. With 13 Drawings by 


Eliane Bonabel. New York: Pantheon. 


A NOVEL OF THE OPERA. 


VERDI: 


Towne & Heath. $2.95. 


By Franz Werfel. 


$2.75. 


New York: Allen, 


translation by Walter and Catherine Alison Phillips, seems as remote from our 


FE tanta MOERIKE’S delightful little book, now available in an excellent English 


days as does an essay by Emerson from a Saturday Evening Post story. The 
splendor of style; the humble, almost religious respect for the artistic genius, so deeply 
rooted in the tradition of German nineteenth- century Romanticism, all this reflects 


a human attitude alien to our age of hard-boiled literary canned goods. 


Based on an 


episode in Mozart’s life, this description of the creative process still stands as a unique 


example of biographical writing. Instead 
of simply reproducing or reassembling 
the available material, Moerike takes a 
fragment from Mozart’s life and trans- 
forms it into a universe: Mozart, on his 
way to Prague where his still unfinished 
Don Giovanni is to be performed for the 
first time, stops with his wife at a vil- 
lage and, while wandering through the 
Schloss garden, plucks an orange from 
the Count’s private tree. This incident 
sets the story into motion. Invited by 
the Count, Mozart attends a party where, 
in the midst of music, anecdotes and 
tighteenth-century gaiety, he reveals 
the essence of his individuality, finally 
playing the sombre concluding parts of 
his Don Giovanni. Remarkable, from « 
technical point of view, is the combina- 
tion both of factual and imaginative ele- 
ments, often overlapping and ranging 
from detached biographical reporting, 
accompanied by footnotes and research 
data, to mere story-telling. The result 
is a happy variety in the treatment of 
the main theme, comparable to the in- 
Strumentation of Mozart’s own smaller 
chamber works. Moerike’s little classic 
of nineteenth-century Germany is per- 
haps one of the rare cases in the history 
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of literature where the heterogeneity of 
means achieves a piece of art, instead 
of endangering it. Apart from its time- 
less beauty, it is precisely for this reason 
that we admire it to-day as a lesson in 
experimental writing. (Unfortunately, 
the drawings by Eliane Bonabel lack the 
precision of the literary text and repre- 
sent a rather vague imitation of Gho- 
dowiecki’s illustrations of famous Ger- 
man classics.) 


Another example of a poet’s devotion 
to a musical genius is Franz Werfel’s 
novel Verdi, first published twenty years 
ago and now reprinted. But the ap- 
proach is quite different. Moerike’s 
Mozart is like an antique engraving 
whose value lies in its remoteness; Wer- 
fel’s Verdi is a gigantic close-up in 
technicolor, a theatrical event a la Ru- 
bens, rich, massive and of violent direct- 
ness. Moerike observes the distance 
which separates him from the past; 
Werfel devours it. Equipped with an 
immense appetite for language, he over- 
whelms the reader: with the volcanic 
errptions of his style, burying him un- 
der layers of excitement. There was 
always a tragic element in Franz Wer- 


fel’s life-long attempts to become a fiction 
writer. Once the innovator of German 
Expressionism, to which ‘he contributed 
such unforgettable poems as “Laecheln, 
Atmen, Schreiten”, he tried to overcome 
his isolation as a poet and even more, 
Jater on, as an exile in America, by 
transplanting his visionary style into 
the realm of the novel. The result is 
a kind of literary in-between, neither 
real prose nor real poetry but inspired 
by both, an expression of the author’s 
emotional approach to the world of reali- 
ties, which eventually brought about 
such bestsellers as the Forty Days of 
Musa Dagh or the Song of Bernadette. 

Werfel’s portrait of the aging, seventy- 
year old Verdi, projected against the 
Venetian background of the eighties, 
tells of the Italian master’s psychologi- 
cal and creative problems towards the 
end of his life—his inability to finish 


King’ Lear; his silent and exhausting 
struggle with the ever-present shadow 
of his rival, Richard Wagner. At first 
glance, it has all the colors of a power- 
ful historical novel. Yet on final analy- 
sis it is less a novel than a history of 
the opera, stuffed with non-fictional 
material which inflates the body of the 
prose and occupies much of the space 
which should be reserved for other de- 
velopments. Sometimes Verdi seems to 
be only a pretext to display the author’s 
profound musical knowledge which, for 
all its scholarship, does not always serve 
the particular purposes of this book. 
As a result, we have something between 
a Verdi-opera and a musical handbook, 
a mixture of Rigoletto and Grove’s Dic- 
tionary, endowed with a passionate, ex- 
uberant style which, in itself, remains 
Franz Werfel’s most impressive contri- 
bution to the art of our time. 





BULL SESSION 

CONFLICTS OF POWER IN MOD- 
ERN CULTURE. Edited by Lyman 
Bryson, Louis Finkelstein, and R. M. 
Maclver. New York. Harper & Bros. 
703 pages. $6.50 


Tus is the seventh Symposium of the 
Conference on Science, Philosophy and 
Religion in their Relation to the Demo- 
cratic Way of Life, Inc. (to give the 
organization its full and resounding 
title.) People of the most diverse tastes 
can expect to find worthwhile material 
in a book that draws upon the opinions 
and backgrounds of such different peo- 
ple as Swami Nikhilananda and John 
LaFarge, S. J., Arnold Ges“"l and Quincy 
Wright. 

Many of these papers are followed 


- 





by short comments by other partici- 
pants. It seems to at least one reader 
that the quality of these comments is 
consistently higher than the general 
run of the papers. Yet some of the 
papers are of excellent quality. A few, 
suffer from academic verbiage, hit- 
and-run metaphors, and the sound of 
axe-grinding. It is a tribute to the 
editors and to the contributors that 
such papers are so few. 

Charles Morris, of the University of 
Chicago, has contributed a stimulating 
essay “Individual Differences and Cul- 
tural Patterns.” Howard Mumford 
Jones, in “Literature as an Aid to In- 
tercultural Understanding,” presents a 
modest approach to his own field of 
study; it is, incidentally, one of the best 
essays in the volume. E. F. 
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Medel T Time 


“HIGH BUTTON SHOES.” Music and lyrics by Jule Styne and Sammy Cahn, Book 


by Stephen Longstreet. 


Dances ond staging by Jerome Robbins. Production di- 


rected by George Abbott. Presented by Monte Proser and Joseph Kipness. At the 


New Century Theatre. 


shoes, come through this gailoping battle of ballet and burlesque. We are pre- 


E siess, of a gay time, 1913, with Model T Fords, the tango, and high buttoned 


sented with the mood of the period, in pieasant ballets by the deft Jerome 


Robbins; and we watch the career of the con-man “Harrison Floy, 


out of the burlesque bag by Phil Silvers 
and Joey Faye. While at times the two 
techniques refuse to blend, they certain- 
ly keep the evening lively. 

Let’s consider the ballet first. When 
Foy, driven by police from street-co! ner 
pitch to pitch, finally returns to his 
home town of New Brunswick, N. J., 
we observe that it’s a college town, too. 
And at Rutgers is a football star from 
Texas—sulfficient excuse for a_ ballet 
number. Of course, college boys should 
“vet away for a day in the country’— 


excuse for another song and _ ballet. 
Pleasant enough in their way, [ut 


routine. Until Act II and Atlantie City 
release a “Mack Sennett Ballet” that is 
the most uproarious nonsense dance in 
seasons. Bathing beauties kick up their 
leg. between cardboard waves; old style 
movie cops chase ragged robbers up, 
down, and around in a wild phantas- 
magoria of satire; while, all through, 
con-man Foy and his stooge race with 
their bag of bills, until the gorilla 
chases the women jinto their dressing 
rooms. 

Other dancing is good, too, especially 


” 


in antics pulled 


a tango by Paul Godkin and Helen 
Gallagher; and the “Papa, won’t you 
dance with me?” routine by Jack Mce- 
Cauley and Nanette Fabray. Nanette’s 
liveliness, indeed, contributes a deal to 
the evening. 

The burlesque bits are even 
routine, though well handled. The usual 
fear of the police; a comic lecture to the 
Walking and Bird Watching 
Soviety” in which, forgetting himself, 
the con-man begins his street-corner 
patter to the astonished ladies. Phil 
Silvers is the brazen sort of comic, never 
abashed, always ready with a new front 
more of an affront than the old. Joey 
Faye has an equally familiar role of the 
stupid stooge, blundering into opportun- 
ities for the other to crown. 


more 


“Ladies 


The costumes are amusingly ex- 
travagant, the production in general 
swiftly paced. The ballets are irrelevant, 
but as they are far from incompetent, 
that’s immaterial. Together with the 
tricks and trappings from burlesque, 
they furnish out a disjointed but lively 
evening. 





Smali Radius 


“THE DRUID CIRCLE.” By John Van 
Druten. Staged by the author. Pre- 
sented by Alfred de Liagre, Jr. At 
the Moroseo Theatre. 


HE ways of aging professors \ith 
F tneie youthful charges may be 

strange, touched as they are with 
fear of being passed by. Professor 
White, in a university on the border of 
England and Wales, seems also on the 
border of paidephobia, hatred of youth. 
His treatment of the two students in 
love, Tom and Megan, makes his no 
typical tale of the stern professor, but 
a unique, psychopathic picture. And his 
realization of his state, with his final 
resignation, seems rather the authoi’s 
wish-fulfillment than natural awakening 
of the professor. 


Which is by way of saying that “The 
Druid Circle” does not quite come off. 
she title, usually, means the great 
circles of stones set up in the days of 
the druid priests and teachers; 
refers to the inner circle of full pro. 
small 
young lecturer Maddox is frowned on, 


here, it 


fessors. In this border town, 
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because he is new, and has a wife who 
was an actress. Still less liked is the 
student Tom Lloyd-Ellis, who is offensive 
by virtue of his talents and his enthu- 
siasm. When Professor White comes on 
a love letter from Tom to Megan, he 
humiliates the two by having Tom read 
it aloud. 


Some superb performances almost 
redeem the evening. Ethel Griffies makes 
the professor’s tart old mother, who 
alone is not in awe of him, a living 
human. Leo G. Carroll breathes into the 
professor all the animation the author 
permits, with a crusty, understanding, 
low toned yet intense performance. 
From Lillian Bronson as the wistful old- 
maid teacher to Cherry Hardy as the 
maid— Walter Starkey as Tom; Susan 
Douglas as Megan — the cast works 
worthily. John Van Druten is deft, as 
author if not as director; he is not deep. 
And “The Druid Circle” has too nar- 
row a span. 
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“Nevember” 


Revolution 


in France? 


(Continued From Page One) 
vaunted American-imported conserves, 
charging that they cause scurvy and the 
loss of teeth. A young man was killed 
in Fontainebleau, near Paris. The mur- 
der was later cleared up; it had nothing 
to do with American “trusts” or Presi- 
dent Truman. But L’Humanité thun- 
dered: “When shall we be delivered from 
murders committed on our territory by 
American secret agents?” 

The Communists are at pains to erase 
the memory of what America did during 
the war for the world, especially for 
Russia, and of the economic assistance 
she has given to France in the recent 
three years. They try to indoctrinate 
their followers in the belief that every- 
thing that is vicious and criminal comes 
from America, the land of gangsters aid 
bloodthirsty capitalists. Under the Com- 
munist influence the French workers are 
gradually accepting the idea that the 
present Government is a stooge of capi- 
talist and Fascism-infected America, 
that the American trusts are plotting 
to destroy the French economy and to 
seize the French market. The third 
World War is being deliberately pro- 
voked by the United States. America 
seeks to dominate the world. In conse- 
quence, millions of Frenchmen have con- 
ceived a hatred for America as pas- 
sionate as their hatred of Nazi Germany 
under the occupation. And the more 
they hate America, the easier they be- 
come a prey to the slogan that a Moscow- 
oriented policy is the only salvation 
for France. 

” ” * 


Leon BLUM declared in an election 
campaign speech that: 

“In our foreign policy we are neither 
with the USSR nor with the USA. We 
want to be neither Americanized nor 
Sovietized. Our domestic policy is 
more complex. Liberty and democracy 
are threatened on the one hand by 
Communism, and, on the other, by 
Caesarism. I do not consider General 
de Gaulle a tyrant or a bloodthirsty 
despot; but this campaign is directed 
against basic parliamentary institu- 
tions and against democracy. It is 
impossible to foresee when and where 
it will step. At the Warsaw confer- 
ence the Communists declared war on 


An Editorial— 


ticle, the French section of the 

Comintern has carried further 
its attempt to create a revolutionary 
situation. The French National As 
sembly has been crippled; the Com- 
munists took possession of its council 
chambers until they were forcibly 
ejected, and then started a filibuster. 
trying to prevent the Government 
from taking effective action against 
the incipient insurrection. The back- 
to-work movement has gathered mo- 
mentum, but so strong is the Com- 
munist hold on the unions that it is 
hard for workers to defy them. 

The French agents of the Kremlin 
have stormed public buildings, rail- 
way stations, factories and mines in 
a desperate effort to paralyze the en- 
tire economy. Railroad trains have 
been wrecked with loss of ilfe. The 
troops and police have had to resist 
with force. The number of those par- 
ticipating in the street fighting is 
greater than the number who stormed 
the Bastille in 1789 or the number 
who staged a Bolshevik coup d’etat 
in Russia on November 7, 1917. The 
tactics that have been employed by 
the French and Italian Communists 
are similar to those used to weaken 
and defeat the democratic Kerensky 
regime in Russia. The Trojan Horse 
tactic of fighting from within a 79a 


S tne Henri Guizot wrote this ar- 
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us and called every Socialist who does 
not bow to them a traitor. Yet we de 
not want te dig a gulf between our- 
selves and the Communist masses. We 
do not exclude popular masses swayed, 


by Communism from the ranks of de- , 


fenders of the republic.” t 

A few days ago, I was returning from 
a Socialist meeting with an engineer, 
“Until new, I have always voted for -the 
Socialists,” he said.. “If municipal affaizg 
alone were at stake—hot lunches fer 
school children, new sidewalks, the Jag 
ing of gas pipes or the building of 4 
dispensary—I would continue to vote fap 
them. But the election campaign hag 
gone far beyond the most importagt 
domestic issues. It has extended to the 
realm of world politics. The issue now 
is not whether a dispensary should be 
built in our community, but whether 
the Communists should be permitted t 
seize power, and to make France another 
Russian satellite. I do not feel sure that 
the Socialists will defend France to the 
last against Communist encroachment, 
How can I trust the Secialists wher 
every day some of them, and not only 
the small fry, go over to the Comms 
nists? You have surely read newspaper 
reports that in Toulon the most promé 
nent loeal Socialist leader became a 
Communist, that in Grasse the mayor 
and the secretary of the local Socialist 
Party branch did the same, that in 
Kreille a Socialist of 25 years’ standing 
also joined them. These are only a few 
examples. It may be argued that only 
least reliable elements desert. Maybe, 
but I doubt whether even the steadfast 
Socialists will put up a determined figut 
when the decisive hour strikes. Are you 
sure they will not open the gate to the 
Communists out of sheer weakness? In 
Russia the Socialists proved incapable of 
combating Communism. The same nap 
pened in Germany and Italy. . These 
lessons are so ominous that it would be 
criminal to forget them.” 


It was obvious in what direction my 
friend was drifting after he had lost 
faith in the Socialists. To make things 
clear, I asked: “If this is your opinion, 
why not vote for the MRP?” He looked 
at me with amazement, laughed and 
waved goodbye. 


AAVVOATECATOUD SHOOTOUT ASAE ATE AEA HGR PAOSU DSO UOGEOUH SHE PEAS OO 


Insurrection in France 


lition of parties has been abandoned 
now in favor of a direct thrust for 
power. 

But the various democratic parties, 
not the Communists, enjoy popular 
support and the police and army are 
largely loyal to the Republic despite 
infiltration. In 30 years the Bolsheviks 
have taught the world a few lessons; 
it remains to be seen whether French- 
men have learned those lessons suffi- 
ciently well to take the requisite 
drastic and decisive action to combat 
the totalitarian evil. Temporary meas- 
ures to end the of politica! 
strikes are fully justified, despite the 
fears of some trade union leaders. If 
the anti-Communist majority, hitherto 
hopelessly collaborate 
against the common foe, the main 
enemy, they will surely win. 

Suppression of the Communist up- 
rising, however, is not enough. Eco- 


wave 


divided, can 


nomic measures must also be taken 
to halt inflation and satisfy the just 
demands of the workers. Some hope 
the US 


unani- 


arises from the fact that 


Senate has passed, almost 
mously, the bill to provide substantial 
emergency aid to France, Italy and 
Austria. The need for speedy imple- 
mentation of the ‘Marshal! Plan, with- 
out crippling amendments or reduc- 
tions, should now be clear. to the most 


recalcitrant reactionary. 
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Paul and Grace Hartman featured in “Angel in the Wings” which opens 
at the Coronet Theatre Dec. 10th. 





|CRITERION HOLDS “GREEN 


“THIS TIME FOR KEEPS” | 
|DOLPHIN STREET” 


AT THE CAPITOL | 


Tiny Sharon MeManus has the | An announcement by the man- 
world’s highest paid swimming | 


toach — Esther Williams, former | 2gement of Loew’s Criterion re- 
swim champion and now MGM| ports that in the eleven year 
glamour star. | history of the theatre the current 

Miss Williams taught Sharon to film, “Green Dolphin Street,” is 
swim for MGM’s new Technicoior | A . 
musical, “This Time for Keeps,” | the first attraction to be held over 
at the Capitol Theatre. Esther and |for an eighth week. : 
Sharon are seen together in a| “Green Dolphin Street,” MGM’s 
spectacular water ballet. outstanding production stars Lana 

Mest t'nilling as ects for Sharon | Turner, Van Heflin, Donna Reed 
however, are that she not only | 4nd Richard Hart. 


imitates Miss Williams in the 
swimming department but in the | Seville and produced by Carey 
glamour field as well. She wears! Wilson. - 


The film was directed by Victor | 


TO MAKE TWO 
APPEARANCES THIS YEAR 


Duke Ellington will make his 
| sixth annual appearance at Carne- 
gie Hall on Dee. 26 and 27 and will 
introduce “Liberian Suite” and 
|} many other premiere work: of his 
own composition. 

The highlight of the two-day 
Ellington Festival will be the Suite 
which was commissioned by the 
Government of Liberia in honor of 
its Centennial Celebration. It will 
be a musical portrait of the first 
hundred years of the struggles, the 
defeats and the conquests that 
went into the making of the pro- 
gressive Liberia of today. 
| In keeping with past Carnegie 
concerts, Ellington plans to present 
the premiere performances of at 
least ten new numbers which he 
and Billy Strayhorn prepared dur- 
ing the past year for the auspicious 
debut. Mr. Ellington describes 
these concertos as “solo responsi- 
bilities” and they will be assigned 
to Johnny Hodges, Harold Baker, 
Jimmy Hamilton, Lawrence Brown 
and Kay Davis, among others. 








|““GOLDEN EARRINGS” 
| OPENS AT PARAMOUNT 


| Co-starring Ray Milland and 
| Marlene Dietrich. “Golden Ear- 
| rings” can now be seen at the 


Paramount Theatre. The film, Miss 
Dietrich’s first since before the 
war, relates the adventures of a 
gypsy and an English gentleman. 
Mitchell Leisen directed. Featurec 
in the cast 
Lester, Reinhold Schunzel, Dennis 
Hoey and Quentin Reynolds. 

In person Billy 
sents comedy highlighs from his 


Paramount’ Screen hits — Blue 
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‘ |ity because he is anxious to close 
are Murvyn Vye, Bruce 
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De Wolfe pre- | 


| Skies, Variety Girl and Dear Ruth, | 


McKinley 
Marcy 


is Ray 
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ieaturing 


|} Also in 
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person 
band 


Annual Concert Dec.26-27 





Composer—Conductor 
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Duke Ellington will introduce ‘‘Li- 
berian Suite” in his sixth annual 
appearance at Carnegie Hall, | 
Dec. 26th and 27th. 





MAURICE EVANS MOVES TO! 


HUDSON FEB. 16; “MISTER - 
“LOVE FROM A STRANGER” 
AT VICTORIA THEATRE 


ROBERTS” NEXT IN ALVIN | 


! 
— 


Maurice Evans will move his 
successful presentation of Bernard! 
Shaw’s comedy, “Man and Super- 
man” to the Hudson Theatre from 
the Alvin on February 16, to per- 
mit Leland Hayward’s production 


of “Mister Roberts”  stariing 
Henry Fonda to open at the Alvin 
that week. 

Mr. Evans agreed to move “Man 
and Superman” to the Hudson 


despite its slightly smaller capac- 


his attraction over the summer, 
resuming either in the road or ji 
New York next Fall. The manage- 


ment of the Alvin, headed by How- 
ard Cullman, who is one of the 
major investors in “Man and Su- 
perman” want a tenant that will 
lremain through the hot months 
|}and beyond. , 

It was at the Hudson Theatre, 


| Lutes and the Clark Brothers. In| 


his first personal appearance on 
Broadway Frankie Laine is an 
extra added attraction. 


“THUNDER IN THE VALLEY” 


|\OPENS AT ROXY 

The new 20th Century-Fox tech- 
niecolor film, “Thunder in the Val- 
ley,” starring Lon McCallister, 
|}Edmund Gwenn and Peggy Ann 
|Garner, is now at the Roxy 
| Theatre. 

A new stage show presenting 
the popular 20th Century-Fox 
| film star of “Mother Wore Tights,” 
‘Dan Dailey, is also at the Roxy. 





an eye-catchng bathing suit to 
match Esther’s. 

Others in the new musical are 
Jimmy Durante, Laurit: Melchior, 
Johnnie Johnston and Xavier Cugat 


and his orche:tra. 







Doors Open at 10 A. M. 





LAST WEEK OF “VARIETY 
GIRL” AT BROOKLYN 
PARAMOUNT 


Paramount’s star-studded mu- 
sical romance, “Variety Girl’, is 
now in its third and final week at 
the Brooklyn Paramount Theatre, 
together with the companion fea- 
ture, “Jungle Flight.” 


NEW YEAR’S EVE TICKETS 
OW SALE FOR “ICETIME”’ 


Seats are now on sale at the 
Center Theatre box office for New 
Year’s eve performance of “Ice- 
time of 1948,” the Sonja Henie- 
Arthur M. Wirtz musical spectacle 
which has reached the 250th mark. 


ESTHER 


WILLIAMS 


LAURITZ MELCHIOR 
JIMMY DURANTE 
JOHNNIE JOHNSTON 
XAVIER CUGAT & ORCH. 


Dome May WHITTY ¢ Sharon McMANUS 


ROSNER AND HUTNER FORM 
PUBLICITY PARTNERSHIP 


Bennett S. Rosner and Meyer 
Hutner have announced the open- | 


Directed by e _Produced by 
RICHARD THORPE JOE PASTERNAK & 
A METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER Picture 
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In Person 


The Dean of Modern 
American Music 


PAUL 


WHITEMAN 
AND HIS ORCH. 


GENE SHELDON 


Comedy Star of Stage and Movies 
in Panto- Mir 
with Leretta Fischer 


BEN BER! 


Too Funny for Words 
Extra Added! 
MARILYN MAXWELL 


Singing Star of M-G-M’'s 
“Thousands Cheer” 
"High Barbaree”, ''T he Show-off” 
“Summer Holiday” 























ing of publicity and promotion 
Offices under the name of Rosner 
and Hutner Associates. The new | 
firm will be located at 114 East | 
56th Street. 


THEATER PARTIES 








"MAN AND 


ALVIN THEATRE, 


Evgs. at 8:30. 


“CRACKLES WITH BRILLIANCE.”—Atkinson, Times 


MAURICE EVANS 


in GEORGE BERNARD SHAW’'S COMEDY 


52nd STREET West of B‘WAY 


SUPERMAN" 


CIrcle 5 - 5226 
Matinees Wednesday & Saturd. ai 2:30 








| 





AD trade «anions and fra- | 





CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! 


fernal organizations are re. | 
Quested when planning theater 
Parties to do so through Ber 

fard Feinman. Manager of the 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL | 
DEPARTMEN't. Phone AL- | 
‘onquin 4-4622, New Leader | 
"heztrica) Department. 7 East / 
5th Street. New York City 





54th Street and 6th 


ZIEGFELD Prices Mon 


AIR-CONDITIONED—Mats. Thurs 














thru Thurs. $1,20-$4.80; Friday & Sat. $1.20-$6 


CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! 


Ave. - CI 55-5200. - Evenings 8:30. 


& Sat. 2:30—MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


| incidentally, that “Man and Super- 











man” played originally in 1905 and 
again in 1912 when Robert Loraine 
revived it for its last local show- 
ing. All mail irders now at the 
Alvin fer the Maurice Evans hit 
for dates after February 14, wil 
be filled by the Hudson’s box office 
staff. “Man and Superman’ has 
been the top grossing non-musical 
play since its oper.ing, October &. 
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Jessica Tandy 





Star of “A Street Car Named 
Desire” at the Barrymore Theatre. 








“Love From a Stranger,” Eagle 
Lion’s psychological romance based 
on a story by Agatha Christie, 
is current at the Victoria Theatre 
on Broadway. 


The film stars Sylvia Sydney, 
John Hodiak, Jchn Howard and 
Ann Richards, and was directed 


Producer 


by Richard Whorf for 


James J. Geller. 





“Love From a Stranger’ is a 
tense story of a lovely girl who 
marries a mysterious stranger 
who carries her off to a lonely 
ecttage hidden on the Enylish 
moors. Not until they are alone 
does she discover that her hus- 
band is .a notorious murderer. 


The film will remain at the Vic- 
toria for an indefinite run. 





“VARIETY GIRL” HOLDS AT 
BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 


The birthday festivities con- 
tinue into a second week at the 
Brooklyn Paramount Theatre 
where almost every single one of 
Paramounts Pictures’ stars cavort 
in “Variety Girl,” the principal 
attraction, and “Jungle Flight,” 
the associate feature in which Ann 
most prominently cast. 

Savage and Robert Lowery are 
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The Catholic Challenge 


From 
Rev. KARL M. CHWOROWSKY 


AY a humble Unitarian parson 
M be so presumptuous as to an- 
swer the Reverend William J. 
Riley’s letter in your Sept. 27tlf issue? 
It is easy to agree with practically 
every word Father Riley says in ex- 
planation of the intolerance of the 
Catholic Church. What he says is 
nothing new, to the “religious liberals” 
who for centuries have been fighting 
precisely this type of “religious intoler- 
ance” which the Reverand Father of 
Bridgeport defends with such an as- 
sumption of authority. I[ can’t help 
wondering why The New Leader opens 
its columns to such controversy, which, 
to put it mildly, is somewhat alien to 
the areas of thought and life it discusses, 
viz. the economic and political. Can it be 
that the editorial staff of The New 
Leader is gradually awakening to the 
fact that what certain “liberals” have 
been saying about clerical Fascism and 
spiritual totalitarianism may not be so 
far from the truth? 


At that, Father Riley’s letter may 
serve a good purpose, if only to prove 
the contention of the religious liberal 
that religious totalitarianism is eo ipso 
a threat to democratic institutions. 
Father Riley says that “the intolerance 
which the Catholic Church admits is 
an intolerance of ideas in the realm of 
religion.” And he goes on to say that 
“since religion is fundamental to all 
life, its principles reach into and infiu- 
ence many fields (sic.) of human ex- 
istence.”’ Thank you, Father; this is 
precisely what we “religious liberals” 
have been saying and arguing right 
along; that you cannot be “intolerant” 
in religion and for any length of time 
remain “tolerant”? anywhere else, cer- 
tainly not in those ateas of economic, 
political, and social life where human 
welfare is intimately affected, such as 
education and marriage. 

Religious liberals have made it clear 
that the ideological and theological bat- 
tle between Catholics and non-Catholics 
is a real conflict, one which most of us 
believe should be fought with the 
weapons of the spirit, through persua- 
sion, by the ballot, certainly not with 
smear-tactics, mutual recrimination, and 
similar methods. It is our contention 
that we can live in peace and harmony 
with our Catholic fellow-citizens only 
on the basis of a frank recognition of 
our mutually -ontradictory and opposing 
faiths and of the conflicting ways of life 
these imply. We also know that when 
Catholics speak of “freedom of religion” 
and “freedom of worship” they do not 
mean the same thing Protestants do. 
Catholics are eloquent champions of 
“freedom of worship” only as long as 
they are a minority that can benefit by 
such “freedom”; as soon as they become 
a majority they are likely to use every 
possible means of pressure to hinder the 
religious liberties of, the minority. Is 
this not the testimony of history? Does 
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this situation uot prevail to this day in 
those countries where Catholicism is the 
est: blished religion and where Catholics 
are the political majority? Think of 
Spain and of the Latin American coun- 
tries, 

This is what we “liberals’ have in 
mind when we oppose eiforts of the 
hierarchy to breach the wall of the sepa- 
ration of state and church by asking for 
federal or state aid for their parochial 
schools; this is what we mean when we 
resent the appointment of an emissary 
to the Vatican, this is a spiritual totali- 
tarianism which by its very nature is 
bound ultimately to become a threat to 
free institutions. 

Father Riley’s letter is more than a 
factiszal statement regarding the “intol- 
erance of the Catholic Church”; it is 
also a declaration of war against all 
those that dare dissent not only from 
the religious authoritarianism of Catho- 
licism but also from the political and 
moral implications of such ecclesiastical 
absolutism. We liberals accept this chal- 
lenge and I believe I am speaking for 
most of them when I say that we shall 
wage the battle for liberty, for freedom, 
and for democracy with fairness,’ and 
with due regard to the rules of honest 
theological conflict. All we ask is that 
our Catholic fellow-citizens meet us on 
this plane and join with us in coopera- 
tive enterprise for the good of America 
and the world wherever this is possible 
without compromising their consciences. 
I can only hope that such a position 
may be possible for them. 

Flatbush Unitarian Church, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 





THE RUSSIAN 
“MOUTHINGS OF PEACE” 


From H. J. STERLING 


O student with an understanding of 
the fundamentals leading up to the 
present world impasse can take excep- 
tion to the set of hypotheses put for- 
ward by Professor James Burnham in 
his article in The New Leader. He is 
to be congratulated on his forthright éx- 
amination of the Russian menace. Given 
a few more.professors on this continent 
and England with a vision and realistic 
approach such as his, we would be pre- 
pared, and not in a state of disarmament 
as we are at present, to meet the world- 
wide threat of Communism. 

The Plan of the Russian leaders calls 
for world domination notwithstanding 
their mouthings of “peace.” We of the 
Western World, addicted to wishful 
thinking due to certain false traditions 
in our philosophic teaching, cannot ac- 
cept this fact. Because of our failure 
to recognize this fact we are at a loss 
to understand their reasoning which is 
so dissimilar to ours. Have we forgot- 
ten Germany and Japan? 

The Russian leaders can afford to 
“risk war” knoving full well that we 
of the Western World will never take 
the role of the aggressor. 

In the meantime the war of words, 
innuendos, lies, attacks and other tactics 
as called for in Lenin’s doctrine and 
subscribed to by Stalin, will continue in 
the United Nations deliberations and 
the Soviet press and radio. We will 
blissfully continue to present the other 
cheek and hopefully pray that the bad 
boys of Russia will see the light and 
reform. 

We are facing a serious disillusion 
ment and we are not prepared to meet 
it. For this reason The New Leader is 
to be commended for opening its pages 
for such expressions as those of Pro- 
fessor Burnham, and inviting comment 
on this the most important subject fac- 
ing us today. If the leaders of the na- 
tion can be aroused to the potential 
danger, the chaos of the near future 
can be lessened. 

Victoria, B.C. 
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The Cominiorm 


From WILBER DISTIN 


James BURNHAWM’S article “The 
Belgrade ‘Information Bureau” sounded 
rather convincing until 1 read an article 
in the Oct. 11th issue of The Econonnst 
entitled “Comintern to Cominform.” 

Mr. Burnham contends in hypothesis 
No. 5 that, “The Communists expect a 
showdown, and civil war, in France and 
Italy soon—within, say, the next year, 
or sooner.” 

Yet a “curious combination of offen- 
siveness and of anxiety not to be offen- 
sive” seem to be the keynote of the 
Warsaw Conference. I[f the Communists 
expect a showdown why the compara- 
tively mild statement that one of its 
aims is to rally “forces that will remain 
staunch and firm in the defence of 
peace?” Considering the abusive ver- 
biage the Communists are capable of, 
how many, “laggards and weaklings” 
will talk of this type shake off? Do 
they expect to call upon French and 
Italian Communist parties to resort to 
revolutionary action in class warfare 
with such a milk-toast diet? 

If as Mr. Burnham contends in hypo- 
thesis No. 6, “The Communists are 
prepared to run the risk of a new gene- 
ral war;” why was the only Communist 
movement that is at present engaged in 
a real civil war in Europe, namely the 
Greek Communist party, not represented 
at the Warsaw Conference? 


It seems logical to assume that rather 
than embarrass further the Russian, 
Polish and Yugoslavian members of the 
UN they (the Greeks) were not in- 
cluded at Warsaw just as no one from 
Germany nor the Chinese Communist 
parties was in evidence. 

The very fact that the seat of the 
“Information Bureau” is to be at Bel- 
grade not Moscow seems to point to’the 
fact that Russia is not yet ready to ac- 
cept full responsibility for the actions 
of the Bureau. If the Communists are 
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Now more than ever it is important that we destroy the 
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The New Leader offers the antitoxin of truth. You may help 
disseminate this truth by giving a subscription to The New 
Leader either to a friend or to a library of our selection. 
- + Fill out the coupon below. Help to establish a healthy 
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prepared to run the risk of a new 
wa the “rigid discipline and centralised 
leadership” that would be necessary in 
order to take such a risk do not seem 
to be inherent in the present Belgrade 
Information Bureau. 


MEN AND STRAWMEN 
From C. R. PETTES 


| JUST read the article by T. Swann 
Harding in The New Leader regarding 
the use of straw for the manufacture 
of paper. What he says is certainly true 
—that straw makes good paper, and it 
is becoming increasingly hard to get. 

However, I wish to suggest that straw 
should not be used for making paper. 
Every bit of straw should be used for 
fertilizer! The use of commercial fer- 
tilizers is destroying the fertility of 
our farm land. Good crops can be raised 
by their use, but they do not add humus, 
an essential element in fertile soil, and 
it is gradually disappearing from many 
farms, especially those farmed on a 
large scale. 

An abundance of humus in soil mini- 
mizes the effect of drought, and prevents 
“dust bowls” to a large extent. There’s 
no way to put humus into the soil ex- 
cept by the use of decaying vegetable 
and animal matter. Manure and comes 
post are the best forms. 

Food is more important than paper. 
One senator recently stated that at the 
rate our farm land is being destroyed 
we will be unable to feed our own people 
20 years fyom now. That appears to be 
true. Do you think we ought to take the 
chance? 

Grains, vegetables and fruits grown 
on soil that is full of natural fertility 
are far richer in vitamins and minerals 
needed by men and animals. Those who 
eat such products are healthier and re- 
sist disease more successfully 
those that eat the products produced 
on land fertilized by artificial means. 

Downey, California. 
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months before the Haganah will be able 
to mobilize a bigger force against them. 
The Haganah has a mass basis, but it 
can rely only on the workers and the 
members of the agricultural settlements. 
There are many who have not yet made 
up their minds. The industrialists are 
afraid of a Jewish state which will be 
dominated by the Histadrut. It would 
not be bad in their opinion to neutralize 
the influence of ‘the workers’ militia. 
Shopkeepers, clerks, the “lower bour- 
geoisie” are undecided; they will wait 
and,join the stronger side. 

The terrorists consequently have to 
demonstrate that they are stronger, 
that they rule the streets today and will 
yule the country tomorrow. Shopkeepers 
and professional men have to pay them, 
yot the Haganah. If they refuse, if 
they call for protection, they haye to 
be shown that the protection is of no 
avail; their property will be damaged. 
If their emissaries enter the classrooms 
jn the schools in their recruiting cam- 
paigns, the teacher has to shut up and 
Jeave the room. He will be punished, 
probably beaten up, if he does not 
comply. Nobody has the right to destroy 
their posters in the street. Nobody can 
jnterfere in the’ course of an “expro- 
priation” (bank robbery or just small 
stuff). If he tries to defend his or other 
people’s property, he will be shot. Every- 
body who refuses to give shelter or em- 
ployment to a terrorist will be punished. 
This list of ways and means, all of 
which have been applied before on a 
gmall scale, can be continued at any 
length. It is the first step of the terror- 
ist blueprint for domination. 


their own groups. Crimes have been 
committed which repulsed even some 
members of Irgun and the Stern groups. 
The faces of Jewish girls have been 
“treated” with hydrochloric acid because 
L they refused to sleep with British offi- 
cers, to find out military secrets for 
the terrorists. Jewish government of- 
ficials who did not agree to spy for them 
have been beaten unconscious. After the 
hanging of the two British sergeants in 
Nathantya (and the blowing up of their 
bodies by a booby trap) many members 
of the terrorist groups refused to take 
part in this kind of warfare. Such 
breaks of discipline, decided the com- 
| manders, have to be stopped. Nobody 
might leave the underground organiza- 
tions, potential traitors will not be suf- 
fered. If he (or she) was a rank-and- 


The second task is reorganization of. 


\The J ewish State 
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file member, he will be sentenced by the 


terrorist court to corporal punishment, , 


if he was an officer he will be killed. 

There is nothing new in such measures, 

they have been applied time and again: 

by the Irish patriots, by the “Fehme” in 

postwar (I) Germany, by Communist 

and Fascist terrorists. i 
* ~ * 


Blueprint and Reality 


HIS is not an atrocity story but a 
political blueprint, which mutatis mu- 
tandis has been used by Fascist organi- 
zations in different countries. Political 
blueprints, however, are very seldom 
carried out, and in Palestine the chances 
for its realization are negligible. Oppo- 
sition to a home-grown brand of Fas- 
cism is rising. The working class par- 
ties, disunited as they are in their pol- 
tical programs, will unite in the view 
of the growing menace of terrorism. 
They will be joined by the hesitant ele- 
ments in the populaticn. The outside 
pressure on a Jewish state will be con- 
siderable; we need only mention : the 
threats and military preparations of the 
neighboring Arab states. 

In such a situation it will be impos- 
sible for the terrorists to effect a coup 
d’état. On the other hand they will have 
a fair chance to exploit this state of 
emergency for establishing a ‘common 


front,” The influence of the terrorists - 


over even the small part of the popula- 
tion which sympathizes with them (15- 
20 percent) is far from being complete. 
This was shown during the days-of the 
Arab-Jewish clashes on the Jaffa-Tel 


Aviv border. The two terrorist organi-. 


zations gave strict orders to the in- 
habitants of these suburbs of Tel Aviv 
(most of them Oriental Jews a terrorist 
stronghold) to refrain from provocative 
actions. These orders were completely 
disregarded, clashes continued as before, 
and it soon appeared that the terrorists 
had not succeeded in disciplining those 
Oriental Jews. 

The outlook on the whole is much 
more hopeful than it seems at a first 
glance. One should beware of hasty 
generalizations and false conclusions; it 
is definitely not true that a whole gener- 
ation, the Jewish youth in Palestine, is 
poisoned by Fascist ideas. The “nor- 
malization” of the Jewish people might 
be accompanied by some _ unpleasant 
phenomena but only the inveterate ene- 
mies of Zionism will maintain that they 
are preponderant. 











United Public Workers (CIO) 
United Shoe Workers (CIO) 


— 





PARTY-LINE UNIONS 
| The New Leader has received frequent requests from readers*for a short list 
of those major unions that are Communist-controlled. Such a listing is here pre- 
sented. We suggest that this clipping be kept handy for future reference. 


American Communications Association (CIO) 

Conference of Studio Unions (a Hellywood grouping) 

Food, Tobacco, Agricultural and Allied Workers Union of America (CIO) 
International Fishermen and Allied Workers of America (CIO) 
International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union (CIO) 
International Fur and Leather Workers Union (CIO) 

International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (CIO) 

4) Transport Workers Union of America (CIO) 

United Electrical, Radio and Machine Warkers of America (CIO) 
United: Farm Equipment and Metal Workers of America (CIO) 
United Furniture Workers of America (CIO) 
| United Office and Professional Workers of America (CIO) 


In future issues, we shall print short convenient listings of CP-controlled 
schools, publications and other organizations. 
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You Will Want to Attend 
The Forthcoming Luncheon 


celebratin 


ISRAEL FEINBERG'S 


Fortieth Year of Noted Service tc the Trade 
Union Movement Both in the U.S. and Abroad 
Sponsored by: 
The Social Democratic Federation and numerous trade unions 


at the ST. GEORGE HOTEL, 51 Clarke Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
on SATURDAY, DECEMBER 20, 1947, at 1:00 P. M. 
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CP and NYC Welfare 


(Continued From Page Four) 


which the New York Times headlined 
“Subversives To Go,” he has as yet 
shown no sign of life in that respect. 
He did act in the boasted speed of three 
minutes to fire a lowly provisional in- 
vestigator accused by an irate client 
(whose case he had closed) of having 
solicited money. The dazed employee, a 
war veteran, denies the charges of petty 
larceny which are being pressed with 
relentless vigor. Observers wonder 
whether the Commissioner will order his 
press-agent, Mr. Cox, to publicize with 
equal] assiduity the more than $3,500,000 
in uncollected confessions of judgment 
signed by clients acknowledging failure 
to disclose assets or monies received. 

Whether the Herlands Report was in 
the basement of City Hall or not, ob- 
servers are sure that its contents are 
well-known to city officials. In Decem- 
ber, 1946, cost-of-living increases were 
announced for city employees. Members 
of the police force reaeived $450 annual- 
ly, street cleaners in the Department of 
Sanitation $360. Welfare employees 
trailed the list with an increase of $300 
—despite the fact that with State re- 
imbursement each dollar of wage _ in- 
crease would cost the city only 20 cents, 
the lowest expense of any department 
in the city! 

“I think it is outrageous,” said one 
anti-Communist heatedly. ‘The over- 
whelming majority. of Welfare employ- 


NATIONAL 

New England: The annual convention 
of the Jewish Socialist Verband was held 
in Hartford, Conn., and attended by 
delegates from several cities in Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island. 
Funds were raised for the touring of 
speakers and organizers. Radio pro- 
grams with large newspaper ads will 
be tried out in Boston and Providence 
shortly. R. Abramowitch, I. Levin- 
Shatzkes, Leon Arkin, August Claessens 
were among the speakers that addressed 
the convention. . . . Newark, N. J.: An- 
nual Debs Banquet, Sunday, January 11, 
W.C. Labor Lyceum. Speakers: Wm. E. 
Bohn, Fred Shulman, August Claessens. 
. .. New Leaflet: “What Do We Mean 
by Social Democracy.” Handy for dis- 
tribution and mailing (insertion in hol- 
day mall) send for quantity. S.D.F. Na- 
tiona] Office, 7 E. 15th Street, New 
York 3, N. Y. 

NEW YORK CITY 

Andre Philip, noted French Socialist, 
speaks Tuesday, December 16, 8 p. m., 
at the Rand School. Auspices, L. 1. D.; 
Co-sponsors, Social Democratic Federa- 
tion and Socialist Party. Speakers: 
Roger Baldwin, Algernon Lee, Norman 
Thomas, Angelica Balabanoff, Benjamin 
Gebiner and others. .. . City Executive 
Committee meets Wednesday, December 
10, 7:30 p. m.... Algernon Lee speaks 
every Saturday at 9:30 p. m. over station 
WEVD. ... Rand Schoo] Women’s After- 
noon Forum: Luncheon, Tuesday, De- 
cember 9, 12:30 p. m., the Rand School. 
August Claessens reviews Irving Stone’s 
“Adversary in the House.” Tickets $1.00. 
Proceeds to the Foster Children’s Fund 
of the Jewish Labor Committee. ... 
Theatre Party: Thursday, February 19, 
Second Avenue Theatre. A new play.... 
Max Schechter, January 15, Grand Con- 
course Plaza. ... Bazaar: S.D.F. and 
J.S.F. Women’s Committees in April. ... 
Bensonhurst Branch: Meeting and Social, 
Saturday, December 13, at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Benj. Shainblum, 1947 
76th Street, Brooklyn. 
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A SPECIAL PERFORMANCE OF 


"MADAME BUTTERFLY" 


with a galaxy of internationally famous stars and full cast and orchestra of the 


METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
will be given on 
Sunday Evening, February 22 (Washington’s Birthday) 
for the benefit of 
The Rand School Scholarship Fund 
TICKETS NOW ON SALE—CALL: 
THE RAND SCHOOL WOMEN’S C 
5 East 15th Street - New York 3, N. Y. 
(HAVHOUAHNUUUTOPOUHVASDASOUUOHSOOUESUOUGSOOUGSOEOUOSUUUUUSEU00GQ00H000008E0000000000S0000000090000000008000F000bUSOOUOSNOOONESONOUOUESESUGSOOUQUESUOLOSLUUYONSWOUCOUEROOEOOOUUHEN ULES = 


ces in the lower levels—even the small 
fry in the so-called union—are second 
io no other city department in hard 
werk under pressure. Low salaries and 
uncevered caseloads simply accentuate 
cour terrifie problem of personnel turn- 
over, which is bad enough due to the 
marplots in Personnel Division and the 
hopeless future which looms ahead for 
anyone who will not knuckle under to 
the clique which is dominant in the 
situation.” 

“City Hall—and the State, too, fer 
that matter—should either fish or cut 
bait. The cancer is not so large that 
it cannot be cut out. And I don’t agree 
that this would leave the Department 
without leadership. If these probes 
prove nothing else it is that it is a 
Jeadership which can be spared. The 
salaries saved would buy shoes for the 
children of the suffering poor, who are 
being mainly ignored amid all this 
iurmoil. -Food allowances should be in- 
creased immediately to enable clients to 
keep abreast of the rising cost of living. 
And don’t forget that in addition to the 
stick which they wield Stalinist leaders 
know how to cangle the carrot of a 
bogus progressivism and of a possible 
improvement. in unbearable working 
conditions before the beasts of burden 
whe follow them into the union. Some 
decent people have joined the union for 
just that reason. An improvement in 
working conditions would in itself be a 
helpful although subsidiary factor in 
breaking the iron grip of the Commu- 
nist king-makers.” 





TITO’S PROTESTANTS 
From JOSEPH WILSON COCHRAN 


Downr be too hard on that sorry group 
of clergy tricked into a free junket by 
the wily Tito. Like many others of the 
cloth they are overwhelmed with high 
emotional content and have blundered 
into a mess that their forthcoming re- 
port will only deepen. Their acceptance 
of the Communist gratuity necessitated 
a verdict favorable to the donor. 

One definition of an honest man is 
“one who stays bought.” There was no 
other course for these honorable gentle- 
men. 


Nantucket Island, Mass. 
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OUR 75th ANNIVERSARY 
Household Fire Insurance 
‘1 per *1,000.00 


A deposi? of 90 cents for every $100 
worth of insurance ts required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever 
® member withdrews. 
& 

We are the only Co-operative 

Fire Imsurance Society owned 

and operated by Workingmen. 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


© 
BRANCHES ALL OVER 
& 

Apniy to the Main Office 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Tel.: REgen? 4. 2432 
Ask for hooklet C-62 
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By William Henry Chamberlin - 





The Non-Logic of Appeasement 


NDER the pompously deceptive title, “The 

Logic of Peace,” Professor Emeritus Ralph 

Barton Perry has set up a standard to which 
appeasers of Soviet Communism may repair in the 
congenial pages of The Atlantic Monthly. There is 
no convincing logic of peace in Perry’s article. But 
all the debating tricks of the appeaser, the omissions, 
the half-truths, the misstatements of fact, the extrava- 
gant exaggerations, the unreal analogies, are there 
pressed down and brimming over for good measure. 

Perry’s “logic of peace” would have Americans 
make every week a “Be Nice to Stalin” week. In the 
matter of differences, with Soviet Russia, he recom- 
mends that “we should give her (the Soviet Union) 
the benefit of the doubt—and when in such matters 
is there not room for doubt?” If a slicker formula 
for unconditional surrender to an aggressive power 
which never gives an opponent the ‘slightest benefit 
of any doubt could be found, I cannet imagine what 
it would be. 

“We should scrupulously avoid any international 
alignment that confirms the fear of Soviet Russia that 
the capitalistic countries are leagued against her,” 
continues our professorial mentor on foreign policy. 

It is apparently quite ‘legitimate for the Soviet 
Union to organize its satellites into a tight anti- 
American bloc, to spread anti-American agitation 
through its fifth column Communist parties from 
China to Peru. But for America belatedly and re- 
luctantly to’ react, to support not “capitalistic,” but 
free countries, against Soviet aggression and infiltra- 
tion, is shocking. It might hurt the delicately adjusted 
nervous systems of the masters of the Kremlin. 

Soviet expansion, which has already led to the 
annexation of over 270,000 square miles of territory 
in Europe and Asia, is “defensive,”by a masterpiece 
of semantics. The million or more DP’s, stranded 
fugitives from the lands which have been overrun 
in this “defensive” expansion, are not visible from 
Perry’s ivory tower. And in a magnificent burst of 
white-washing a process of brutality and chicanery 
that parallels point by point the Nazi land grab that 
preceded World War II, Perry pronounces the fol- 
lowing amazing judgment: 

“T see no intent of world conquest, no code of 
militarism, no philosophy of national or racial 
superiority, no Russian imperialism or Pan- 
Slavism. What I do see is a détermination to 
consummate her own socialist revolution, within 
her own wide boundaries, with her own vast 
internal resources, and without interference from 
abroad.” 

The author displays a rare genius for seeing what 
is not and for not seeing what is. Not without cause 
did Pravda cite him as one of a dozen reliable friends 
of the Soviet Union in the United States. If the 
Soviet rulers were genuinely interested in working 
out the Soviet social and economic system within 
Russia’s proper frontiers (the frontiers which existed 
when Stalin said: “We do not want a foot of foreign 
soil”), 90 percent of the present strain and tension in 
international relations would disappear overnight. 

Unfortunately the Soviet Government, during and 
since the war, has been living up to the implications 
of its basic philosophy, of which Perry seems in- 
credibly ignorant, the philosophy of inevitable con- 
flict with the “bourgeois” world. Both its methods 
and its mamners are rationally inexplicable on any 
other assumption. 


Perrys apologetics for Soviet imperialist expan- 
sion, his attempt to shift the blame for the consequent 
coolness in American-Soviet relations to the US 
Government, are strongly reminiscent of Edgar Snow. 

He goes into ideological debt to Henry Wallace 
when he takes up the subject of democracy. Perry 
concedes that the United States is superior to the 
Soviet Union in political democracy. But he implies 
that the Soviet Union is superior to the United States 
in “economic democracy.” And this leads him to 
make a muddle-headed appeal for a common Amer- 
ican-Soviet front against “anti-democracy,” reinforced 
with the suggestion that the American and Soviet 
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regimes are still “allies . . 
for the good of man.” 

It would be interesting to pin Perry down to a 
definition of what he means by “economic democ- 
racy.” He speaks contemptuously of “a system in 
which workers are dependent on private employers 
who control their means of livelihood.” In progressive 
democratic countries, strong trade union organization 
and extensive social legislation have done much to 
mitigate the exploitation to which the workers were 
subjected in the early period of the industrial system. 

But does Perry seriously believe that the element 
of exploitation is climinated or diminished if the 
worker deals not with a private employer, but with 


. in their long-range design 















an absolute state, which can put him in jail for b 

absent or late and can send him to a concentr, 
camp if he indulges in open protests or strikes? ~ 
professor has swallowed whole, without any critiy 
examination, one of the most preposterous fallae 
of the twentieth century. This is the idea that 
worker's well-being is somehow improved if he, 
all other citizens, are stripped of civil liberties. 









Perry’s “logic of peace” finally leads him to m 
two concrete suggestions. He would offer Rusg 
apparently without any preliminary conditions, 
loan and a ten-year non-aggression pact. The 1 
aggression pact, if we may judge from the experie 
of Poland, Finland, Latvia, Lithuania and Eston 
would be the most probable prelude to aggr 
The loan would perhaps provide the wherewithal 
preparing the aggression. 

It is significant that Perry’s article appeared 
The Atlantic with the following fulsome editog 
endorsement: a 

“He made these remarks of light and learning } 
American undergraduates at Bucknell University @ 
Wilson College, and at the Atlantic’s urging he 
expanded his views in this farseeing paper.” 

The leopard has not changed its spots. The Atlant 
remains the genteel organ of the “Appease 
at any price” front, and in this position shares 
intellectual company of The New Masses and Sovi 
Russia Today. 
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An Editorial— 


Sex Behavior in America 


OR generations we have been mourning the lag 

in the social sciences as compared with what 

we call the natural sciences. In physics, chem- 
istry and biology we have leaped torward at a con- 
stantly accelerating pace. Our understanding of 
human affairs, on the contrary, seems to go around 
in circles. As a consequence, we are successful with 
the atombomb but unsuccessful with the United 
Nations. 

In the past there have been many approaches to the 
study of the human animal in the exact terms de- 
veloped by the physical sciences. All of them have 
been so limited and isolated that they have had liitle 
effect on our general habits of thought. Now we are 
getting previews of a work which breaks new ground 
and introduces new methods in the area of social 
studies. In January there will be published the first 
volume of a study of the sex habits of the American 
people. This is the result of a project so carefully 
planned and so conscientiously conducted that it will 
probably mark the beginning of a new era in social 
methodology. : 

It is significant that the new approach to ‘social 
investigation was made by a biologist. Professor 
Alfred C. Kinsey, of the University of Indiana, spent 
the first 20 years of his professional life studying 
insects. During all of this period he was troubled, by 
the fact that he was unable to give to his students the 
help that they required about the troublesome matter 
of sex. Here was a scientist who knew how to apply 
well-tested methods of research to any problem of 
the insect world; but when he came to ask questions 
about human beings, he found that no one had made 
a systematic effort to find the answers. Books gave 
only scrappy or inaccurate information. Commonly 
held views and systems of law were based on notions 
which go back thousands of years but which had never 
been based on any solid body of ascertained facts. 

Professor Kinsey reacted to this situation in a direct 
and practical way. He started out from scratch to 
investigate the sex habits of human beings on the 
basis of a carefully gathered and correlated body of 
facts. At first he worked alone, but soon he had as 
assistants three others who had Jearned his methods 
and were willing to give themselves wholeheartedly 
to a long-range project. The University of Indiana 
gave its backing, and soon the Rockefeller Foundation 
took the study under its wing. Taking advantage of 
the sampling technique developed by the public in- 
formation experts, the investigators have now recorded 
the complete sex histories of 12,000 American males. 
So carefully has the work been done that it can be 
taken for granted, with only a slight allowance for 
error, that these fairly represent the entire male 


population of the country. 
7 o 


The first volume giving the results of the study is 
to be called Sexual Behavior of the Human Male. 
Volumes on the habit patterns of women, on marriage, 
and on other aspects of the matter are to follow in 
due course. In the end we shall have a picture of 
the sex aspect of human life which is sure to have an 
important impact on our laws and attitudes. 













The anticipatory revelations of Professor Kinsey 
book make one important fact clear in advance. Qy 
actual way of life differs radically from our p 
tenses. Most of the laws dealing with so-called 
crimes remain uninforced for the very good rea 
that they have little relation to our ways of acti 
The rules laid down by our various churches rem 
disregarded and ineffective for the same reas 
Much unhappiness in our private lives results from 
failure to see things as they are and think of th 
in realistic terms, a 

The impact of this sort of study on our education 
system may, in the end, be revolutionary. It appeatm! 
for example, that sex activity begins in early chil 
hood and reaches its highest development before 
age of twenty. This is something which no rules 
change. But that something should be done abou! 
goes ‘without saying. 

The interplay of economic, social, oeychalagll 
and purely physiological factors is clearly pictu 
There has been discovered, for example, a close e¢ 
relation between educational and social groupings 
the sex pattern. College graduates tend to follow they 
conventionally “moral” pattern more than those whi 
do not get through high school. 

The introduction of this sort of investigation intg 
the sociological field opens broad vistas. There is ag 
good reason why it should not be extended to othé 
areas. It may be that—in the long run—we sh | 
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learn something about ourselves. 
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